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UNCLE  JOHN. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

MIDDLETON   GAOL. 

Gloomy  as  must  have  been  the  "  dungeon 
dark  "of  a  feudal  castle  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
such  as  that  in  which  William  of  Deloraine 
complained  he  lingered  "  long  months  three," 
filthy  as  the  miry  hole  from  which  a  pitying 
eunuch  drew  the  prophet  out  by  his  arm-pits 
with  clouts  and  cords,  I  can  conceive  nothing 
more  suggestive  of  utter  hopelessness  and  deso- 
lation than  the  order,  the  discipline,  the  white- 
wash, the  blank  bare  vacuity  of  an  English 
prison.  No  merciful  obscurity  veils  its  stern 
and  ruthless  calm,  no  speck  nor  stain  relieves 
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its  bright,  blinding  monotony  of  cleanliness  ; 
the  bird  of  the  air  lights  not  within  its  pre- 
cincts, and  the  very  insect,  in  unconscious  zest 
of  life,  seems  instinctively  to  shun  the  living 
tomb  we  call  a  gaol. 

The  regularity  of  its  work,  its  sleep,  its 
meals,  as  hour  after  hour  drags  on  in  slow  un- 
varying routine,  with  the  same  fare,  the  same 
gaoler,  the  same  chaplain,  to  appear  and  dis- 
appear at  the  same  stated  periods,  the  utter 
absence  of  hope,  fear,  excitement,  amusement, 
all  the  interests  that  stir  the  human  mind,  pro- 
duce a  deadening  effect  on  the  brain,  similar 
to  that  which  numbs  the  body  in  a  general 
stagnation  of  the  blood. 

Add  to  this  the  stupefying  result  of  silence, 
unbroken  from  week's  end  to  week's  end,  and 
imagine,  if  you  can,  the  state  of  an  uneducated 
intellect,  subjected  to  such  a  process,  of  a  tur- 
bulent disposition  reduced  to  so  profound  and 
exasperating  a  calm.  Were  it  not  for  the 
sense  of  constant  supervision,  which  to  the 
prisoner  is  as  his  conscience  to  the  free  agent, 
there  is  no  saying  to  what  depths  of  depravity 
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those  might  sink  of  whose  expiation  to  society 
Ave  read  carelessly  in  the  newspapers  as  "  com- 
mitted by  the  worthy  magistrate  for  so  many 
months  of  solitary  confinement  with  hard 
labour." 

The  criminal  is  punished  in  order  to  deter 
others  from  crime.  It  would  be  well  if  before 
the  eyes  of  every  man  who  is  tempted  to  sin 
against  his  brother,  could  pass  a  scene  like 
that  which  I  shall  attempt  to  describe,  as 
enacted  in  a  grim  and  impregnable  modern 
fortress,  called  Middleton  Gaol. 

It  is  an  hour  after  noon,  on  a  dull  day  in 
the  dead  of  winter.  The  sky,  or  that  patch 
of  it  which  can  be  seen  from  the  prison-yard, 
wears  a  gloomy,  lowering,  I  might  almost  say, 
sulky  aspect,  such  as  denotes  a  black  frost. 
There  lies  a  wide  sheet  of  water,  called  Mid- 
dleton Mere,  not  half  a  mile  from  the  town, 
and  wild-fowl  that  have  flown  inland  from  the 
coast  are  dipping  and  paddling  and  pruning 
their  feathers  along  its  edge.  The  flap 
and    splash    of  their   wings,    the    continuous 
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babble  of  their  call,  can  bo  heard  within  the 
gaol. 

An  old  willow-tree  has  stood  for  years  with- 
out the  building,  its  pliant  branches  shooting 
above  that  smooth,  solid  masonry.  A  gnst  of 
the  keen  north  wind  strips  off  its  last  few 
shrivelled  leaves.  One  of  these  drops  noise- 
lessly into  the  prison,  where  it  flits  like  a  liv- 
ing thing  from  corner  to  comer,  leaping  and 
falling,  and  whirling  round  and  round,  as  if  in 
frantic  efforts  to  escape. 

Little  children  can  be  heard  at  play  outside. 
Shrill  voices  break  the  monotonous  tramp  of 
some  eight  or  ten  prisoners  taking  their  en- 
forced allowance  of  air  and  exercise  in  one  of 
the  stone-paved  courts.  They  keep  step  like 
a  squad  of  soldiers,  but  sullenly,  like  soldiers 
ripe  for  mutiny,  and  seldom  raise  their  eyes 
from  the  square  level  nags,  each  so  like  the 
other,  at  their  feet,  unless  it  be  to  steal  a 
glance  at  the  warder  on  duty — a  stout,  imper- 
turbable person,  whose  lot,  but  that  he  accepts 
it  of  his  own  free  will,  seems  little  more  en- 
viable than  their  own. 
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Twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  he 
shares  their  unbroken  silence,  their  irksome 
confinement — all  but  their  labour  and  their 
meals.  For  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  his  eye  must  be  on  the  watch,  his  atten- 
tion on  the  stretch.  He  is  locked  in  as  they 
are,  he  is  defenceless  as  they  are,  wears  no 
steel  at  his  belt,  carries  no  revolver  in  his  hand, 
but  he  wields  that  moral  force  which  is  so  po- 
tent in  the  world  outside,  which  loses  none  of 
its  dead,  unvarying,  irresistible  pressure  in  a 
gaol.  He  has  been  sitting  since  daybreak  in 
a  box  like  a  pulpit,  overlooking  some  twenty 
cells  of  the  ward  under  his  especial  charge. 
Mirrors,  skilfully  adjusted,  enable  him  to  de- 
tect every  look  and  action  of  his  prisoners,  as 
each  remains  in  his  own  separate  compart- 
ment, leaving  it  only  when  the  click  that  pro- 
duces his  number  warns  him  it  is  time  to  take 
his  turn  on  the  treadmill.  Even  there  he 
holds  no  communication  with  his  neighbour, 
and  never  sees  his  face.  Twin  brothers  might 
occupy  adjoining  cells  for  years,  without  re- 
cognising each  other  by  a  glance,  a  whisper,  or 
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a  sign.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  one  who  has 
not  tried  the  experiment  to  conceive  how  a 
man  loses  his  own  identity  when  he  becomes 
a  numeral.  No.  100  begins  to  wonder  if  he 
ever  was  John  Smith,  if  he  ever  did  lay  Mrs. 
John  Smith's  head  open  with  a  fire-shovel,  or 
squander  in  gin  and  profligacy  the  wages  that 
should  have  found  the  little  Smiths  in  bread. 
The  warder  knows  him  as  No.  100.  He 
knows  himself  as  No.  100.  After  a  while  his 
knowledge  of  things  in  general  seems  dwindled 
down  to  these  two  facts. 

Mutiny  is  thus  checked  by  rendering  com- 
bination impossible ;  and  the  warder,  relieving 
his  weariness  only  by  the  change  from  a  sitting 
to  a  standing  posture,  is  as  safe  with  his  charge 
and  quite  as  despotic  as  the  captain  of  a  man- 
of-war  on  his  own  quarter-deck. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  under  such  con- 
ditions vigilance  may  sometimes  relax — atten- 
tion wander,  for  a  minute  at  a  time. 

Round  and  round  the  prison-yard  falls  the 
dull  tramp  of  footsteps  in  that  weary  sullen 
march ;   the   gates  are  locked,   the  walls  are 
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smooth  and  high.  Twenty  yards  off  are  fresh- 
turned  mould,  wet  grass,  bushes,  freedom,  and 
an  uninterrupted  view  for  miles.  Twenty 
yards  off  are  joy,  liberty,  paradise — for  a  bird 
of  the  air ;  but  for  no  creature  without  wings. 
The  court,  between  a  white-washed  building, 
wherein  cooking  is  done,  and  the  outer  wall, 
may  be  some  fourteen  feet  wide.  The  wall 
itself  is  at  least  equally  high,  but  considerably 
over-topped  by  the  cooking-house,  on  the 
sloping  roof  of  which  certain  repairs,  entailing 
the  necessity  of  a  slight  scaffolding,  are  in 
process  of  completion.  A  desperate  running 
leap  taken  from  the  edge  of  that  roof  might 
land  a  desperate  man  on  the  coping  of  the 
outer  wall.  Once  there,  if  he  dared  drop 
fully  four  times  his  own  height,  he  would  find 
himself  outside  the  prison. 

No.  99  has  calculated  the  chance  day  and 
night  ever  since  that  scaffolding  was  raised. 
No.  99  gives  no  trouble.  He  has  been  a 
model  convict  from  the  time  he  came  in,  was 
perfectly  clean  in  his  person  when  subjected  to 
the    preliminary    wash,    and   neither  scowled 
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nor  blasphemed  when  they  cut  his  hair.  He 
has  learned  the  routine  of  the  gaol  with 
unusual  quickness  and  docility,  eats  his  prison 
fare  with  a  good  appetite  and  a  thankful  smile, 
and  raises  his  eyes  frankly,  though  respect- 
fully, to  the  warder's  face,  thereby  winning 
golden  opinions  of  that  official,  very  weary  of 
the  downcast,  sidelong  glances  to  which  he  is 
accustomed.  No.  99,  he  thinks,  must  intend 
to  earn  by  good  behaviour,  certain  authorised 
indulgences,  a  certain  increase  of  liberty, 
during  his  imprisonment;  for  as  there  are 
gradations  of  temperature  in  the  Turkish  bath, 
and,  if  we  believe  the  poets,  in  a  hotter  place 
still,  so  there  are  degrees  of  confinement,  even 
in  the  captivity  of  a  gaol. 

But  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  governor,  a 
grim  old  veteran,  who,  for  many  years  of  his 
life  has  been  gaining  experience  of  humanity 
in  its  very  worst  type,  a  man  without  a  fancy 
or  a  prejudice,  on  whom  it  is  hopeless  to 
impose,  has  placed  a  private  mark  of  his  own 
in    the    prison-books   against    the    entry   that 

records  the  admission  and  verifies  the  identity 
of  No.  99. 
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The  squad  of  prisoners  nearly  complete  a 
circle,  as  they  pace  round,  the  warders  standing 
in  their  centre.  His  back  is  therefore  turned 
to  each  in  rotation,  it  is  also  turned  to  the 
cooking-house  and  the  scaffolding,  consisting  of 
two  upright  poles  and  one  transvere  bar,  that 
has  not  yet  been  taken  down.  No.  99  glances 
stealthily  upwards  each  time  he  passes  the 
woodwork,  and  his  eye  grows  brighter  with 
every  glance.  Now  and  again  he  moistens  his 
palms  furtively  with  his  tongue,  opening  his 
shoulders  and  loosening  his  joints  like  an  acro- 
bat preparing  for  a  feat. 

There  is  a  wild  beast  show  to-day  in  Middle- 
ton.  Four-footed  convicts,  whose  imprison- 
ment is  lightened  by  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind, are  rubbing  against  the  bars  of  their 
cages  in  the  market-place  to  the  deep  bass 
notes  of  a  gong,  sounded  by  a  red-faced  man 
in  velveteen,  and  confidently  accepted  by  the 
towns-people  for  the  lion's  roar.  Every  now 
and  then  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  the  roll  of 
a  drum  deaden  all  other  noises,  penetrating 
even  to  the  prison  court.     One  of  these  bursts 
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arrests  the  warder's  attention ;  he  puts  his 
hand  to  his  ear  and  listens  with  head  aslant. 
The  man  was  a  soldier  long  ago.  As  the 
music  swells  louder  and  louder  he  is  a  soldier 
again,  marching  down  into  the  trenches  to 
defy  the  Russian  guns ;  before  him  lies  Sebas- 
topol,  with  its  calm  sea.  its  stone  quays,  its 
white  buildings,  its  ships  at  anchor,  and  the 
blue  Crimean  sky  above  all — for  one  moment, 
and  no  more. 

In  that  moment  No.  09  has  sprung  at  the 
scaffolding  like  a  wild  cat,  swarmed  up  the 
nearest  pole,  and  reached  the  roof  of  the 
cooking-house.  His  figure,  running  along  the 
slates,  comes  out  clear  and  sharp  against  the 
grey  sky. 

The  convicts  themselves  seems  helpless  for 
amazement.  The  spirit  of  insubordination 
would  catch  like  wild-fire,  but  there  is  no  one 
to  assume  the  lead,  and  they  look  blankly  in 
each  other's  faces,  none  daring  to  set  the 
example  or  propose  mobbing  the  warder  to 
death  where  he  stands.  Instinctively,  how- 
ever, they  help  their  comrade  all  they  can  by 
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crowding,  coughing,  scuffling  with  their  feet 
and  grouping  themselves  about  the  spot  from 
whence  he  took  his  spring. 

The  warder  is  the  first  to  break  the  rule  of 
silence.  "  Hold  on,  man !  By  the  Lord, 
you'll  be  killed ! "  he  exclaims,  as  No.  99,  run- 
ning wildly  down  the  slanting  slated  roof, 
clears  the  court  below  in  one  frantic  leap  that 
lands  him  on  the  coping  of  the  prison  wall — 
hands,  knees,  feet,  and  face  altogether — 
doubled  up  like  a  ball. 

One  instant  he  poises  on  the  outer  edge, 
bare,  smooth,  and  slippery,  then  rolls  off  it 
into  freedom,  with  a  fall  of  more  than  twenty 
feet. 

The  warder  has  already  recovered  his  asto- 
nishment. The  prisoners  are  promptly  ordered 
back  into  their  cells.  The  alarm  is  given. 
The  escape  reported  to  the  governor,  and  a 
pursuit  organised  without  delay.  The  chase, 
if  exciting,  is  soon  over.  Amongst  the  scrub 
and  rubbish  that  fringe  the  foundations  of  the 
prison  wall,  limp  and  motionless  lies  a  bundle 
of   convict's    grey,  that   looks    at   first   sight 
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to  be  a  mere  heap  of  cast-off  clothes.  It 
represents  Xo.  99,  nevertheless,  and  is  carried 
off  to  the  gaol  infirmary,  where  it  is  visited 
forthwith  by  the  surgeon,  who  pronounces  the 
case  dangerous  and  likely  to  prove  fatal, 
recording  it  methodically  on  a  fresh-ruled 
page,  in  the  following  entry  : 

"  No.  99.  Compound  fracture  of  arm  and 
thigh-bones  ;  fracture  of  clavicle  ;  lesion  of 
pectoral  muscles  ;  concussion  of  the  spine." 

This  is  why  Lexley  walks  into  Middleton 
faster  than  usual,  with  an  air  of  energy  and 
vitality  that  he  has  not  worn  since  the  fatal 
day  when  his  wife  left  her  home. 

It  was  bright  summer  weather  then,  it  is  the 
depth  of  winter  now.  The  intervening  time 
has  been,  with  the  clergyman,  one  constant 
fight  against  the  powers  of  evil ;  against  those 
busy  fiends  who  have  never  ceased  to  haunt 
the  heart  without  a  hope,  since  they  whis- 
pered the  blasphemy  in  Job's  ear  that  bade 
him  "  Curse  God  and  die." 
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They  have  plied  Lexley  with  all  their  craft 
and  all  their  weapons,  attacking  him  in  com- 
pany, in  solitude,  under  the  poor  man's  roof, 
by  the  sick  man's  bed,  in  the  pulpit,  the 
reading-desk,  at  the  very  altar  itself,  till  the 
brave  spirit  quailed,  the  strong  frame  trembled, 
and  poor  vexed  humanity  could  but  cry  aloud 
to  Heaven  from  the  depth  of  its  despair. 
Then  came  down  help,  solace,  respite,  if  not 
from  sorrow,  at  least  from  agony  of  pain, 
vouchsafed  in  no  celestial  vision,  in  no  miracu- 
lous interposition,  but  in  the  daily  round  of 
common  tasks  and  common  duties,  in  the 
plodding  journey  along  the  lowly  path  ;  in  the 
kindly  word,  offering  comfort  to  another ;  the 
noble  action,  careless  and  regardless  of  self; 
in  the  cup  of  cold  water,  bestowed  from  the 
holiest  of  all  motives  ;  in  the  love  that,  loving 
its  brother  whom  it  did  see,  offered  its  Father 
whom  it  did  not  see,  that  acceptable  tribute 
which,  even  here  on  earth,  is  never  without  a 
reward. 

Yet  the  struggle  was  hard,  and  left  its  traces 
deeply  scored  on  the  features  and  bearing  of 
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the  man.  He  had  grown  very  gaunt  and  pale  ; 
the  black  whiskers  were  already  streaked  with 
grey,  and  Algernon  Lexley,  in  the  first  prime 
of  manhood,  looked  like  one  whose  task  was 
already  more  than  half  done.  I  have  seen  a 
few  such  faces  on  earth  among  benefactors 
of  their  kind,  among  martyrs  of  science, 
among  religious  orders,  among  pious  enthu- 
siasts, to  whose  piety  the  scoffer  could  only 
object  that  it  was  too  much  tinged  with  self- 
sacrifice  and  asceticism.  If  indeed  the  dis- 
embodied spirit  preserves  any  resemblance  to 
the  covering  it  wore  in  life,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  many  such  faces  will  be  seen  in  heaven. 

Greater  intellects  have  been  destroyed  by  a 
less  sorrow  than  that  which  turned  the  bright- 
ness of  Lexley 's  life  into  utter  darkness ;  its 
sweetness  into  wormwood  and  gall.  He 
prayed  that  only  he  might  not  go  mad,  and 
his  prayer  was  granted.  It  took  time  before 
he  could  understand  and  appreciate  the  full 
extent  of  his  calamity.  He  searched,  he  pon- 
dered, he  made  inquiries,  cautiously  indeed, 
and  with  exceeding  care  not  to  compromise 
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her  fair  fame,  whose  image,  in  spite  of  all, 
he  still  treasured  in  his  heart  of  hearts ;  but 
when  search,  surmise,  and  inquiries  produced 
no  result,  he  forced  himself  to  accept  the  in- 
evitable and  look  his  affliction  in  the  face. 
He  could  but  arrive  at  one  conclusion.  She 
had  left  him  for  another !  voluntarily,  as  ap- 
peared from  her  letter,  and  with  so  much  of 
remorse  as  seemed  natural  in  a  woman  of 
strong  passions,  not  entirely  without  a  sense 
of  right  and  wrong. 

Stinging,  maddening,  as  was  that  reflection 
— scorn,  anger,  jealousy  were  yet  dashed  with 
something  softer  and  sadder  than  resentment. 

The  shame  of  it,  like  Othello's,  was  hard  to 
bear,  but  there  was  also  "The  pity  of  it, 
Iago ! " 

The  love  that  has  become  part  of  a  man  can 
no  more  be  drained  out  of  his  system  than  the 
marrow  can  be  sucked  from  his  bones.  Of  all 
his  trials  the  cruellest  was  to  dream  that  she 
came  back  to  him,  and  laid  her  fair  head  upon 
his  breast—  and  he  forgave  her. 

Athletic  training  has  been  sneered  at,  mus- 
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cular  Christianity  derided,  the  old  vexed  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Greeks  were  right  when 
they  taught  their  young  men  boxing  and 
music,  argued  over  and  over  again ;  but  T 
think  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  who 
has  learned  to  gain  a  mastery  over  the  body 
has  gone  a  long  way  towards  gaining  a  mas- 
tery over  the  mind.  The  advantage  of  train- 
ing consists  far  less  in  the  physical  strength  it 
developes  than  in  the  mental  power  it  denotes. 
The  being  trained  is  a  mere  result ;  the  being 
able  to  train  is  a  mighty  motive  cause.  The 
musician  must  possess  an  ear,  the  boxer  a 
biceps,  or  the  whole  Greek  system  becomes  as 
patent  a  fallacy  as  any  circular,  never-ending, 
impossible  syllogism  of  the  Porch  ;  but  granted 
ear  and  muscle,  the  habit  of  refining  the  one 
and  toughening  the  other  is  the  habit  of  con- 
quering difficulties  by  a  scientific  application 
of  graduated  exertion. 

Lexley  had  gone  into  training  at  College 
for  many  a  feat  of  strength  and  endurance  ;  the 
principles  that  had  invigorated  his  body  he 
now  brought  to  bear  upon  his  mind. 
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His  nature  had  given  him  energy,  his  re- 
ligion taught  him  unselfishness;  when  the 
first  agony  of  sorrow  was  overcome  he  argued 
something  in  this  way : 

"  I  am  not  put  in  the  world  for  the  indul- 
gence of  my  own  passions,  either  in  pleasure 
or  in  pain.  I  have  no  more  right  to  withdraw 
from  my  fellow-creatures  to  mourn  than  to 
feast.  Here  is  my  place — here  is  my  work. 
The  place  must  be  filled — the  work  must  be 
done ;  weak,  prostrate,  mangled  as  I  am,  how 
can  I  make  myself  fit  for  the  task  1  Only  by 
constant  care,  unceasing  effort,  vigilance  un- 
relaxed.  I  must  work  and  pray.  Pray  that 
I  may  be  strong  enough  to  work,  work  that  I 
may  be  composed  enough  to  pray.  Oh !  if  I 
were  not  a  responsible  being,  that  I  might  lie 
down  and  rest !  But  I  am  a  responsible  being, 
and  my  rest,  if  indeed  I  can  ever  rest  again,  is 
only  to  be  earned  through  severe  and  unre 
mitting  toil.  Welcome  then  labour !  however 
hard,  however  harassing,  however  painful,  let 
it  but  be  in  my  Master's  vineyard !  and  when 
night  comes,  for  every    man   to   receive    his 

vol.   in.  C 
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penny,  '  home  to  go  and  take  his  wages,'  who 
so  glad  to  be  released  as  I ! " 

Then  he  sketched  out  for  himself  a  plan  of 
occupation  that  left  him  not  a  moment  unem- 
ployed. Leisure  meant  memory,  and  memory 
was  simply  torment. 

There  was  much  to  do  in  his  parish,  but  not 
half  enough  for  Mm,  To  the  neighbouring- 
clergymen  he  proffered  his  assistance,  taking 
their  marriages,  baptisms,  and  burials,  and  on 
Sundays  a  service  and  sermon  in  addition  to 
his  own  two.  Lest  all  this  should  be  insuffi- 
cient, he  had  now  accepted  the  duty  of  the 
gaol  chaplain — a  pale  hectic  young  man,  to 
whom  at  this  season  he  could  show  no  greater 
kindness,  than  a  transfer  that  enabled  him  to 
leave  Middleton  for  the  soft  sea-breezes  of  the 
Channel  Islands. 

The  governor  took  greatly  to  this  new 
visitor.  There  was  something  in  his  silence, 
his  gravity,  the  simple  earnestness  of  his  de- 
meanour, that  pleased  an  old  soldier,  himself 
a  man  of  few  words,  and  those  more  remark- 
able  for   accuracy  than   polish.      "The   new 
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parson  looks  like  business,"  he  said  ;  and  "  to 
look  like  business,"  in  the  governor's  opinion, 
summed  up  all  the  most  admirable  qualities  of 
man.  Though  he  could  not  induce  Lexley  to 
dine  with  him,  nor  even  to  drink  a  glass  of 
sherry  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  he  received 
him  with  a  stern  suppressed  cordiality  when 
he  arrived,  and  looked  after  him  with  a  grim 
smile  of  approval  when  he  went  away. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  a  note  from  this 
worthy,  that  Lexley  walked  so  swiftly  into 
Middleton,  looking  like  a  man  who  saw  his 
duty  laid  out  before  him,  and  would  do  it  to 
the  uttermost.  The  governor's  communica- 
tion was  characteristically  simple  and  laconic. 
It  consisted  of  two  lines : 

"  Middleton  Gaol,  Middleton. 
"  Reverend   Sir, — Please  attend  infirmary, 
as   soon   as   possible.     Bad   case.     Surgeon's 
report  '  Hopeless.'     Out  of  his  hands  now,  and 
in  yours. 

"(Signed)     John  Strong,  Governor." 

When  Lexley  entered  the  prison  he  found 

c2 
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his  correspondent  waiting  at  the  door  of  his 
private  room  outside  the  gate. 

"  Am  I  too  late  \ "  asked  the  parson,  who 
had  calculated  he  could  save  time  by  starting 
at  once,  and  trusting  to  his  own  pedestrian 
powers,  rather  than  wait  while  a  horse  was 
got  ready. 

"  No,"  answered  the  governor.  "  Man  will 
live  till  night.     Come  in,  and  warm  yourself." 

"  I'll  go  and  see  the  poor  fellow  first,"  said 
Lexley.     "  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

"  Must  wait  till  Blades  leaves  him,"  was  the 
reply.     "  Come  in." 

So  Lexley  entered  and  took  a  seat  by  the 
fire  in  a  cheerless  apartment,  uncurtained, 
uncarpeted,  something  between  an  orderly- 
room,  a  surgery,  and  a  counting-house. 

M  Glass  of  sherry  X  No.  Then  I  will.  Here's 
your  health,  sir.  When  did  you  get  my 
note  1 " 

"  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  ago,"  answered 
the  clergyman,  looking  at  his  watch. 

"  And  it's  four  miles.  Good  walking !  "  ob- 
served the  governor,  with  an  air  of  approval. 
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Then  he    emptied  his    glass,  locked  up    the 
bottle,  and  said  no  more. 

Lexley's  thoughts  were  beginning  to  travel 
— back — back — always  back  to  the  point  at 
which  he  dared  not  let  them  dwell.  He 
broke  the  silence  with  a  question. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  this  poor 
fellow,  Mr.  Strong?  His  age,  his  moral  cha- 
racter, the  crime  that  brought  him  here  I  " 

For  answer  the  governor  opened  a  book  that 
looked  like  a  ledger,  and  indicating  a  parti- 
cular column  with  his  finger,  pushed  it  over 
the  table  for  Lexley  to  read.  The  information 
imparted  seemed  scanty  enough,  but  the  cler- 
gyman's curiosity  was  excited  by  a  cross  in  red 
ink,  on  the  margin  opposite  the  convict's 
number,  and  he  asked  what  it  meant. 

Strong  winked  solemnly.  "  That's  my  mark," 
said  he.  "  You'll  find  six  like  it  in  those  three 
volumes,  and  no  more.  I'll  take  care  never  to 
put  them  seven  into  the  same  ward." 

"  Does  it  mean  they  are  dangerous  % "  asked 
Lexley  in  some  surprise. 

"It   means   they're    artful,"   answered    the 
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governor.  "  It  means  they  can  communicate 
with  each  other  in  ways  of  their  own.  It 
means  they  could  lay  their  heads  together  to 
burn  us  out  if  they  had  a  mind.  I  kept  the 
books  of  Southgate  Prison  on  that  system  for 
thirteen  years,  and  never  so  much  as  a  mess- 
kid  damaged.  Then  they  moved  me  here,  and 
appointed  that  man  from  the  Artillery.  He 
neglected  my  precautions,  and  what  was  the 
upshot?  An  outbreak.  A  mutiny.  Two 
warders  injured  and  one  disabled  for  life. 
Prevention  is  better  than  cure." 

It  was  a  long  speech  for  the  governor.  The 
clergyman  reflected  how  he  could  best  awake 
the  dying  convict  to  a  sense  of  his  situation 
while  he  listened. 

"Then  this  is  one  of  the  worst  characters 
you  have  got?"  said  he,  rather  as  it  seemed  in 
answer  to  his  own  thoughts  than  with  a  desire 
for  information. 

"  Bad  as  can  be  !  "  replied  the  other.  "  But 
he'll  not  be  here  long.  One  of  your  half- 
gentlemen,  this  is.  They  always  want  most 
looking  after.     It's   not  a  common  prisoner 
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that  tries  to  break  out  of  such  a  place  as  ours. 
And  he  did  get  out  too.  Well,  he's  finished 
his  time  now.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  be 
conscious  enough  to  see  you,  sir.  Here's 
Blades.  Come  in,  Mr.  Blades.  I  expect  it's 
no  use." 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

DISCHARGED. 

Blades  was  a  rough  and  ready,  hard-featured 
personage,  with  the  resolute  eye,  yet  good- 
humoured  expression,  we  so  often  observe  in 
surgeons  and  seafaring  men.  Each  profession 
is  always,  so  to  speak,  before  an  enemy.  Emer- 
gencies arise  at  any  moment  to  test  their  utmost 
nerve,  and  call  forth  all  their  ingenuity.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  discover  from 
his  countenance  the  opinion  Mr.  Blades  enter- 
tained on  the  case  he  had  recently  left,  but  he 
walked  to  the  fire,  warmed  his  hands,  and 
shook  his  head. 

"  How   long   d'ye   give  him  1 "   asked    the 
governor. 
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"  Impossible  to  say,"  was  the  professional 
answer.  "  Man  is  quite  conscious.  That  is  the 
worst  sign  of  all.  He  may  live  till  to-morrow 
morning.  The  organs  are  healthy,  and  the 
vital  powers  unusually  strong.  At  the  same 
time,  if  Mr.  Lexley  is  to  see  him,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  put  off  no  more  time." 

Then  the  doctor  bowed  to  the  clergyman, 
and  the  clergyman  to  the  doctor,  with  some- 
thing of  the  formal  respect  paid  to  each  other 
by  the  seconds  in  a  duel. 

"  Is  there  any  danger  from  agitation  I  "  asked 
Lexley,  as  the  surgeon  led  the  way  through 
cold  whitewashed  passages,  to  the  cold  white- 
washed apartment  where  his  patient  lay.  "  My 
duty  is  imperative,  but  when  the  hour-glass 
has  so  nearly  run  out,  we  must  be  careful  how 
we  shake  the  sands.  While  there  is  life  there 
is  hope." 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Lexley,"  answered  Blades. 
"  My  business  is  with  the  life,  yours  with  the 
hope.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  in  this 
case  there  was  as  little  margin  for  the  one  as 
the  other." 
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"  He  is  doomed  then  V  said  Lexley.  "  God 
help  him  ! — so  soon  to  depart — so  short  a  time 
to  prepare.  I  say,  God  help  him  !  "  He  raised 
his  hat  reverently,  and  the  surgeon  looked 
shrewdly  at  him  from  under  his  bushy  eye- 
brows. 

"  Amen  ! "  assented  the  latter.  "  We  can't. 
You  need  have  no  scruple  in  doing  your  duty, 
Mr.  Lexley,  lest  it  should  interfere  with  mine. 
The  man  is  sinking  hour  by  hour.  I  should 
say  he  will  be  gone  by  sun-down.  Certainly 
before  to-morrow  morning — where,  you  know 
better  than  I  do.  Good  day.  My  assistant  is 
within  call.  Either  of  us  can  be  with  you  at 
a  moment's  notice." 

He  opened  a  door  while  he  spoke,  and 
Lexley  found  himself  standing  by  the  death- 
bed of  No.  99. 

Supine,  motionless,  swathed  in  bandages  as 
if  he  had  already  become  a  corpse,  there  was 
yet  in  the  convict's  eye  a  sparkle  of  light  and 
recognition,  that  seemed  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  warped  sunken  features,  the  pale 
drawn  face,  from  which  life  was  ebbing  fast. 
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His  voice,  too,  was  strong,  and  though  he  lay- 
stretched  out  so  helplessly  a  certain  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  denoted  that  he  would 
have  risen  to  greet  his  visitor,  if  he  could. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  he.  "  I  expected 
you'd  come.  I  don't  think  much  of  your  sort 
in  a  general  way,  and  I've  said  to  myself  many 
a  time  lately,  '  He's  too  good  for  the  trade.' 
I  know  you,  Mr.  Lexley,  though  you  don't 
know  me." 

"  My  poor  fellow,"  replied  the  clergyman, 
*'  it's  not  me  we  are  here  to  talk  about,  it's 
yourself.  You  are  going  a  long  journey,  my 
man,  though  it  will  soon  be  over ;  and  you're 
going  to  a  happy  home,  if  you  will  but  think 
so,  and  ask  to  be  taken  in." 

No.  99  laughed  feebly,  and  tried  to  shake 
his  bandaged  head. 

"  No  doubt  of  the  journey,"  said  he,  "  but 
what  sort  of  a  welcome  I  am  to  get  at  the  end 
is  more  than  you  or  I  or  anybody  else  can  tell. 
At  any  rate,  it  will  do  me  no  harm  to  speak 
the  truth,  and  T  guess  it  will  do  you  good. 
Mr.  Lexley,  I  never  saw  you  but  once  till  you 
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came  here,  and  then  you  didn't  see  me.  I  took 
good  care  of  that.  The  first  Sunday  you 
preached  to  us  in  chapel  you  were  so  changed 
I  could  hardly  believe  it  was  the  same  man.  I 
said  to  myself,  '  He's  terribly  cut  down ;  but 
he's  a  good  one ;  he's  got  grit  in  him  ;  he's  the 
sort  that  fights  on  their  backs  same  as  on  their 
legs.  He  doesn't  care  a  cent  for  himself;  he 
thinks  more  of  us  poor  chaps  than  of  his  own 
sorrows,  his  own  injuries,  and  if  ever  I  can 
undo  the  harm  I've  done  him  I  will.'  Some 
men  take  on  about  a  woman,  Mr.  Lexley,  and 
some  don't  care.  It's  my  nature  not  to  care. 
She  wasn't  such  a  bad  wife  to  me,  though  she 
did  sometimes  get  her  back  up  uncommon, 
and  that  was  fatal  in  our  line  of  business, 
fatal !  But  she  had  a  grand  appearance;  and 
walked  into  a  room  like  a  duchess.  If  I  had 
been  born  a  duke  I  wonder  whether  I  should 
have  been  a  scoundrel  just  the  same"? 

"I  wasn't  hasty  with  her,  neither.  I've 
nothing  to  reproach  myself  with  ;  the  thing 
couldn't  go  on  when  she  flew  out  like  a  fury 
at  every  fresh  plant,  and  refused  to  take  her 
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share  in  the  work  that  earned  our  daily  bread. 
I  wouldn't  have  left  her  without  money,  if  I'd 
had  a  dollar  to  spare.  It  wasn't  my  fault.  I 
never  owed  her  a  grudge,  and  she  tried  my 
temper  often.  I  should  like  to  see  her  again, 
somehow,  just  to  make  friends,  you  know,  and 
say  good-bye  ;  but  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  shall, 
if  what  you  parsons  say  is  true.  Never  too 
late  ?  Isn't  it?  Then  it's  very  different  there 
from  here.  Now  it's  a  queer  thing,  Mr.  Lex- 
ley  ;  you're  a  better  scholar  than  me,  though 
I  could  construe  my  Horace  once — and  per- 
haps you'll  explain  it,  but  though  I've  got  to 
cross  almost  directly,  and  haven't  a  notion  how 
I'll  ever  reach  the  shore,  I'm  thinking  much 
less  of  the  future  than  the  past — don't  inter- 
rupt me,  sir.  You're  a  good  man — pray  for  me 
if  you  like,  till  you're  black  in  the  face,  if  it's 
any  use.  I  need  it  more  than  most ;  but  till 
I've  made  a  clean  breast  I  can't  pray  for  my- 
self, and  I  wouldn't  if  I  could. 

"  She  didn't  care  for  me,  not  the  turn  of  a 
card.  I  never  was  the  sort  for  her  to  fancy, 
not    from  the  first.     Why,  I've  seen  women 
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married  to  bigger  scamps  than  me,  that  fond 
of  them  they'd  follow  round  like  dogs,  and 
think  the  master  couldn't  do  wrong.  It 
didn't  make  me  better,  you  may  be  sure,  but 
it  wasn't  her  fault,  I  suppose. 

"Well,  when  I  heard  she  had  got  a  real 
good  berth  at  last  I  didn't  grudge  it,  not  a 
bit ;  but  it  seemed  only  fair,  didn't  it  \  that  I 
should  have  my  share,  especially  as  I  hadn't 
struck  luck  at  any  one  game  on  the  board  since 
I  came  home." 

His  accents  had  grown  fainter,  from  the 
exertion  of  talking.  Lexley  thought  he  was 
wandering,  and  waited  patiently  for  occasion 
to  bring  him  back  to  a  sense  of  his  condition, 
and  rouse  him  to  the  necessity  of  repentance. 
The  clergyman,  true  to  the  instincts  of  his 
profession,  only  feared  that  the  mind  might 
not  be  awakened  till  the  body  slept — that  the 
words  of  eternal  life  might  be  lost  in  the 
bewildering  struggle  of  death. 

He  was  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  the 
dying  man's  state.  No.  99  seemed  to  regain 
strength  with   the  pause  of  a  few  moments ; 
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his  voice   was   firm   and   clear,  while  he  re- 
sumed : 

"  You  remember  what  she  was,  Mr.  Lexley. 
Resolute,  headstrong,  not  to  be  persuaded, 
not  to  be  controlled.  She  gave  you  the  slip, 
and  she  gave  me  the  slip.  I've  never  heard  a 
word  about  her  from  that  day  to  this.  You 
know  me,  surely ;  there's  not  much  time  for 
talking  now.  My  name  is  Delancy,  Mr.  Lex- 
ley,  and  the  woman  you  married  is  my  wife !" 

The  clergyman  sprang  to  his  feet  as  if  he 
had  been  shot ;  the  blood  rushed  to  his  brain,, 
his  head  swam,  his  eyes  rolled,  the  room  reeled 
round  him,  and  he  gasped,  with  his  hand  to 
his  throat,  like  a  man  in  a  fit.  Never  in  all 
that  he  had  gone  through  was  the  strain  so 
great  on  his  courage,  his  endurance,  his  no- 
blest qualities,  both  of  body  and  miud.  But 
for  the  healthful  physical  organisation  he  had 
taken  care  to  preserve  in  full  vigour,  that  in 
the  greatest  emergency  he  might  be  master  of 
himself,  Lexley  must  have  fairly  lost  his  head, 
and  failed  to  sustain  the  calm  dignity  of  a 
clergyman,  the  firm  bearing  of  a  man. 
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In  a  minute  he  had  recovered  himself;  in  a 
minute  lie  had  taken  in  the  whole  position. 
His  great  difficulty  was  to  keep  down  the 
delirious  rush  of  joy  that  seemed  flooding  his 
brain,  to  abstract  his  mind  from  the  madden- 
ing consideration,  that  she  might  be  innocent 
after  all — the  victim,  like  himself,  of  a  cruel 
misconception,  and  that  hereafter  in  God's 
good  time,  they  could  come  together  without 

sin  again. 

Delancy  eyed  him  with  a  pitying,  half-re- 
morseful look  that  had  in  it  a  certain  sense  of 
the  ludicrous. 

"  Do  you  forgive  me,  sir  1 "  said  he.  "  I 
wasn't  the  only  one  to  blame  after  all.  She 
thought  I  was  dead — no  wonder.  Glad  of  it 
too,  no  doubt.  Why  wasn't  I  one  of  those 
poor  fellows  that  were  made  to  walk  the  plank1? 
It's  all  the  same  now ;  and  I  can't  understand 
why  I  got  off  instead  of  my  mate,  when  I  gave 
him  up  my  berth.  There  wasn't  much  to 
choose  between  us.  These  are  the  things 
that  puzzle  a  fellow  like  me.  Perhaps  I 
might  be  a  shade  better  than  him,  and  so  I 
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got  another  chance.  It  hasn't  been  much  to 
boast  of.  I  had  a  queer  card  to  play  yester- 
day, but  I  played  it  well !  I  wish  you'd  been 
there,  sir,  to  see  what  a  flyer  I  came  across 
the  court.  Guess  I  frightened  old  Bogie  the 
warder,  into  next  week.  They'll  talk  of  the 
Convict's  Leap,  I  expect,  long  after  the  con- 
vict's been  hove  over  the  side  once  for  all.  I 
wish  I  had  died  at  sea.  Somehow  it  seems  so 
much  fresher  and  freer  to  be  sewn  into  a 
hammock  and  go  down  with  a  plunge  in  blue 
water.  It's  no  use  thinking  about  that  now. 
I  can't  lift  my  hand  to  shake  yours,  if  I  would, 
Mr.  Lexley,  but  say  you  forgive  me." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  answered  the 
other.  "  If  I  had,  do  you  think  I  could  bear 
a  grudge  at  a  moment  like  this  1 " 

"  Well,  I  spoiled  your  home  for  you," 
resumed  Delancy,  "  when  I  came  loafing 
round  to  see  what  I  could  get.  I  ought  to 
have  known  my  girl's  spirit,  and  that  if  she 
said  she'd  beat  me,  why  beat  me  she  would, 
though  she  broke  her  own  heart  and  yours 
too   to   win   the   game.     I   wish  I  had  kept 
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away,    Mr.    Lexley,    now    T    know   what  you 
are." 

"  No !  no!"  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  an- 
swering perhaps  his  own  thoughts,  rather 
than  the  words  of  the  dying  man.  "  It  was 
the  hand  of  Providence — I  see  it  all  now. 
Surely,  where  there  is  no  intention  of  evil 
there  can  be  no  sin.  She  saved  herself,  and 
she  saved  me.  God  bless  her !  As  for  you, 
my  good  friend,  pray  to  God  that  he  may 
forgive  you  as  you  forgive  others.  Think. 
Is  there  any  one  to  whom  you  bear  ill  will  \ ' 

Delancy  looked  up,  and  an  evil  scowl 
passed  over  his  wan  death-like  face.  "  Yes," 
he  said ;  "  that  murdering  skunk  who  nailed 
my  hand  on  the  table,  down  to  'Frisco.  The 
coward !  My  derringer  was  under  the  chair, 
and  he  knew  I  couldn't  reach  it.  Ah !  It 
makes  a  fellow  want  to  live  when  he  thinks 
about  clearing  off  a  few  such  old  scores.  And 
if  they  had  but  built  the  wall  five  feet  lower 
I  might  have  been  a  free  man  now,  -without  a 
scratch  !  I'd  learned  a  plan  of  the  place  long 
before  I  came  in.     I  had  a  map  of  the  coun- 
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try  for  twelve  miles  round  in  my  head.  T 
could  have  reached  that  water  they  call  Mid- 
dleton  Mere  in  three  minutes.  It  would 
have  taken  four  at  least  to  unlock  the  wards 
and  give  the  alarm.  I  could  have  stayed  up 
to  my  neck  in  mud,  if  necessary,  till  dark,  and 
you're  not  to  suppose  I  was  such  a  fool  as  to 
come  in  here  without  securing  a  friend  in  the 
town  who  would  have  found  me  some  clothes 
and  a  railway  ticket  X  Why  the  thing  was  as 
good  as  done,  only  I  missed  my  footing  when 
I  reached  the  coping  and  rolled  off  No,  Mr. 
Lexley,  I'd  forgive  the  villain  that  set  a  mark 
on  me,  if  I  could,  but  I  can't. 

u  Look  here,  sir.  There  was  a  silent  chap* 
a  dragoon  officer  he  was,  in  this  very  town — 
half  simple,  I  thought  him.  I  ought  to  have 
known  better.  How  he  tracked  me  I  can't 
rightly  tell  you,  but  he  set  the  police  on  and 
showed  them  the  way.  himself.  It  all  came  out 
on  the  trial ;  we  were  sitting  quietly  over  our 
glass,  me  and  some  friends  of  mine,  thinking 
no  harm,  when  he  came  in  with  a  sergeant. 
'  That's  the  man  ! '  says  he.      '  I'll  swear  to  him 
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anywhere  by  the  scar  on  his  left  hand ! '  I 
needn't  say,  sir,  when  once  they  had  me  safe 
it  was  only  a  question  what  they'd  try  me  for. 
I've  done  more  business,  and  done  it  better, 
than  any  other  man  in  the  trade.  I  mayn't 
be  cleverer  than  my  neighbours,  but  I  was 
always  industrious.  I  couldn't  bear  to  be 
idle.  Why,  if  they'd  let  me  out  now,  I  know 
where  there's  monev  to  be  got  that  would 
make  me  free  of  the  profession  for  life. 
What's  the  use  of  talking  1  I  shall  never 
leave  this  bed  till  I'm  carried  to  my  grave — 
within  the  prison  bounds  too — that's  what 
riles  me  most.  I  should  like  to  have  died  the 
other  side  of  the  wall.  Why  didn't  I  break 
my  neck  when  I  broke  nearly  every  bone  in 
my  body  1  There  is  a  providence,  I  do 
believe,  in  these  things.  Perhaps  you'll  be 
the  gainer.  And  after  all,  what's  the  odds  1 
The  game  is  played  out,  and  no  more  cards 
left  to  call  a  fresh  deal.  I'm  tired,  Mr.  Lex- 
ley.  I  could  sleep,  I  think,  now  the  pain  has 
worn  off  a  bit.  Don't  leave  me,  sir.  I'm  the 
worst  enemy  you  ever  had,   and  it  does  me 
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good  to  see  you  looking  kindly  down  into  my 
face  as  if.  I'd  been  your  brother.  I  can 
believe  you  !  I  say,  is  it  true,  Mr.  Lexley, 
about  heaven,  and  hell,  and  all  that  1 *'' 

Of  many  victories  attained  by  the  clergy- 
man over  self,  this  was  the  crowning  triumph, 
wrested  from  the  death-bed  of  a  hardened 
sinner,  whose  time  for  repentance  had  become 
a  question,  not  of  hours,  but  of  minutes.  While 
the  disclosures  lately  made  filled  his  whole 
being  with  a  rapture  not  to  be  imagined  but  by 
those  who  have  gone  through  like  tortures,  to 
be  delivered  in  a  like  manner,  he  could  yet 
coerce  his  energies  to  the  task  before  him, 
could  force  his  mind  to  concentrate  all  its 
powers  on  the  duty  of  saving  a  fellow-crea- 
ture's soul. 

By  that  humble  prison  bed,  in  that  bare 
prison  chamber,  was  fought  once  again  the 
great  fight  between  the  powers  of  good  and 
evil,  that  has  raged  from  all  time,  since  his  re- 
bellion who  was  called  the  Son  of  the 
Morning ;  raged  with  diabolical  perseverance 
and  ingenuity  on  the  one  side,  with  boundless 
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faith  and  simple  constancy  on  the  other.  And 
who  shall  say  that  in  this  or  in  any  like  con- 
flict, the  powers  of  darkness  were  permitted  to 
prevail  1 

When  the  clergyman  ceded  his  place  to  the 
doctor,  there  was  a  calm  smile  on  Delancy's 
face.  When  the  latter  left  his  patient  a  few 
minutes  later  because  all  was  over,  the  mother 
that  bore  him  might  have  recognised  in  those 
serene  and  placid  features  the  innocent  linea- 
ments of  her  child. 

"  He's  made  a  better  job  of  his  day's  work 
than  I  have  of  mine,"  said  Blades  to  his  as- 
sistant when  they  met  in  the  surgery.  "  Is  it 
because  he's  a  better  hand,  think  yon,  or  only 
that  his  is  theory  and  mine  practice  \ ' 

The  assistant,  a  well-brought-up  young  man, 
muttered  something  about  repentance  and  the 
consolations  of  the  Church,  but  Blades,  whose 
opinions  were  of  the  most  speculative  and 
audacious,  was  not  to  be  so  put  off. 

"Either  there's  something  in  it  or  there 
isn't,"  he  said.  "  A  doctor  can  do  very  little 
for    the   body ;  I  should  like    to    know    how 
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much  a  parson  can  do  for  the  soul.  When 
such  a  man  as  Lexley  believes  he  can  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  such  an  incurable  scoundrel 
as  No.  99  after  you  and  1  have  given  him  up,  the 
matter  becomes  worth  studying,  if  it's  only  as 
a  question  of  curiosity.  That  the  parson  is  a 
good  man  I'm  as  sure  as  I  am  that  when  the 
vital  organs  cease  to  act  life  becomes  extinct. 
1  wish  we  could  find  out  exactly  why  we  don't 
progress,  young  man.  I  sometimes  think 
Galen  and  Paracelsus  knew  as  much  as  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  Socrates  more  than 
the  whole  bench  of  bishops." 

"  It  was  a  desperate  leap,  sir,"  said  the 
other,  glad  to  take  refuge  in  the  familiar 
regions  of  fact.  "  You  know  the  width  of  the 
prison-yard,  and  the  height  he  must  have 
fallen  had  he  missed  his  aim.  It  is  wonderful 
to  think  he  could  venture." 

"  Healthy  organs,  fine  muscular  deve- 
lopment, and  admirable  nervous  system,"  re- 
plied his  senior.  "  The  scoundrel  had  plenty 
•of  pluck,  I  saw  that  the  moment  they  brought 
him   in.     He    deserved    to    get    away.     We 
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should  have  lost  an  excellent  subject  if 
he  had.  I  should  like  to  have  pulled 
him  through,  I  own,  but  failing  that,  I 
think  I  shall  like  to  dissect  him  almost  as 
well ! " 

Leaving  the  gaol  in  the  early  winter 
twilight,  Mr.  Lexley  seemed  to  tread  on 
air. 

life  and  light  and  hope  had  been  restored 
to  him.  He  could  have  run  and  leaped  and 
sung  aloud  for  joy. 

In  the  first  glow  and  enthusiasm  of  his  hap- 
piness he  had  no  consideration  for  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  basis,  for  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered, before  he  could  realise  his  vision 
and  hold  its  substance  in  his  grasp.  Already, 
in  fancy,  she  was  once  more  installed  at  the 
parsonage — that  woman  he  had  loved  and  lost, 
reigning  undisputed  queen  of  his  heart  and 
home.  Already  he  was  pouring  in  her  ears 
his  past  sorrows,  his  present  happiness,  his 
future  devotion.  It^seemed  quite  natural  that 
he  should  find  her  settled  in  her  own  place  at 
the  fire-side  when  he  got  home.  , 
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Yet  on  his  return,  though  it  had  led  him 
many  miles  out  of  his  way,  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  visiting  once  more  the  well- 
remembered  walk  at  Plumpton  Priors,  where 
she  had  first  listened  to  his  pleading,  and 
promised,  under  certain  conditions,  to  be  his 
own.  Scrupulously,  and  with  a  strength  of 
mind  in  which  he  took  no  little  pride,  he  had 
hitherto  avoided  a  spot  endeared  by  such 
memories,  embittered  by  such  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  past.  Now,  in  his 
great  joy,  it  seemed  only  natural  that  he  should 
convince  himself  of  its  reality  by  the  organs 
of  sight  and  sense.  The  wintry  moon  shone 
bright  and  clear  as  he  leaped  the  wire  fencing 
into  the  laurel  walk,  and  stooped  to  the  earth, 
grown-up  man  as  he  was,  and  priest  of  Holy 
Church,  to  kiss  the  spot  where  he  remembered 
she  had  set  her  foot.  Then  he  went  upon  his 
knees,  leaning  his  head  against  a  gnarled  old 
oak,  and  thanked  God  from  a  full  heart, 
weeping,  for  the  second  time  since  his 
childhood,  but   now,  for  very   gratitude   and 
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When  he  rose  to  his  feet  lie  was  himself 
again,  and  remembered,  as  was  his  wont,  the 
sorrows  and  necessities  of  others. 

A  poor  old  woman  at  the  Lodge,  a  -protegee 
of  Annie  Dennison,  being  indeed  the  same  who 
had  accepted  Horace  Maxwell's  apostrophe  to 
Barmecide  as  a  compliment  to  herself,  was 
■suffering,  as  poor  old  women  so  often  do,  from 
what  she  called  "  the  rheumatics."  It  was 
hardly  seven  o'clock.  Lexley  could  do  no  less 
than  knock  at  the  door  of  her  cottage,  and 
ask  how  she  found  herself. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  symptoms  of 
her  malady,  as  she  herself  did  at  great  length, 
nor  to  explain,  which  that  practitioner  could 
not,  why  the  "doctor's  stuff"  did  her  no 
mortal  good.  Satisfied  that  the  disease  was 
lodged  in  her  bones,  she  expressed  also  a 
solemn  conviction  that  it  would  remain  in 
them  long  after  she  had  done  with  those  and 
all  other  component  parts  of  her  bodily 
frame. 

Trusting  humbly  that  she  might  get  to  hea- 
ven at  last,  she  was  obviously  not  without  mis- 
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jiivina's  that  even  in  the  abode  of  bliss  her 
spirit  would  be  racked  by  twinges  of  the  old 
enemy.  In  the  meantime  "  her  back  had  been 
that  bad,"  she  was  kind  enough  to  inform  Lex- 
ley,  "  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  tie  her  own 
garters  for  the  last  fortnight."  Condoling 
with  her  on  such  a  state  of  things,  he  was 
about  to  take  leave,  when  she  stopped  him 
with  a  question,  hitherto  delayed,  as  not  bear- 
ing on  her  immediate  concerns. 

"  Had  the  parson  heard  better  news  of  our 
old  squire  %  The  last  accounts  was  bad  as 
bad  could  be.  She  felt  sure  when  he  drove 
out  of  that  there  gate,  a  week  ago  come 
Friday,  as  she  would  never  see  him  no  more. 
Else  why  had  she  been  a  dreaming  of  a  baby 
with  a  candle  in  its  hand,  and  a  black  dog 
with  a  red  collar,  which  everybody  knowed 
meant  as  one  or  other  wasn't  to  be  here  for 
long  \  It  wasn't  rheumatics,  she  had  heard 
say ;  but  worser  than  that,  if  worser  indeed 
could  be." 

Lexley  gathered  that  his  old  friend  Mr. 
Dennison    had    been    so   ill,   the    Middleton 
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doctor  advised  removal  to  London  for  advice 
and  that  the  daily  accounts  of  his  state 
received  at  the  house  became  more  and 
more  alarming  with  each  succeeding 
post. 
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WANTED — A    WIFE. 

Mr.  Dennison's    illness,    succeeding   the    dis- 
closures of  the  dying  convict,  caused  Lexley 
to  determine  on  starting  at  once  for  London, 
where  he  could  ascertain  the  state  of  his  old 
friend's  health,  and  prosecute  in  person  the 
search   after   his   wife,      He   performed    his 
journey  in   high    spirits,  anticipating,   some- 
what unreasonably,  that  he  should  have  little 
difficulty   in    tracing    Laura    to    her    hiding- 
place,  that    he    should   find  Uncle  John  re- 
covering, and  that,   in  accordance  with    the 
universal  law  of  compensation,  the  happiness 
of  the  present  would  make  immediate  amends 
for  the  sorrows  of  the  past. 
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He  knocked  at  Mr.  Dennison's  door  and 
the  servant  shook  her  head.  "  Master  was 
no  better  since  yesterday.  The  doctor  was 
coming  again  to-night."  "  Was  Mrs.  Denni- 
son  at  home?"  "Mrs.  Dennison  was  out  in 
the  carriage."  "Could  he  see  Miss  Denni- 
son 1  "  "  Miss  Dennison  was  staying  at  Mrs. 
Pike's."  He  had  omitted  to  bring  a  card. 
No  matter  for  that ;  the  servant  knew  him, 
was  glad  to  see  him  looking  so  hearty,  and — 
this  with  a  pause  of  hesitation — hoped  as  he 
had  left  all  well  at  home. 

Standing  on  the  pavement  outside,  Lexley 
seemed  to  realise  for  the  first  time  the  material 
difficulties  of  his  task. 

An  advertisement  in  the  Times,  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  all  the  newspapers  in  general 
circulation,  so  worded  that,  while  impossible 
to  misapprehend  for  those  interested,  it  lifted 
no  corner  of  that  sacred  veil  in  which  every 
Englishman  loves  to  shroud  his  domestic 
affairs,  seemed  the  first  step ;  but  when  he 
remembered  how  seldom  Laura  cared  to  look 
at  a  newspaper,  how  improbable  it  was  that 
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she  would  take  one  in  for  her  own  perusal, 
and  how,  in  the  state  of  seclusion  she  had 
doubtlessly  adopted,  nobody  else  was  likely 
to  impart  to  her  the  news  of  the  day,  this 
was  much  too  feeble  a  thread  on  which  to 
hang  his  hopes.  He  thought  of  our  police 
arrangements,  our  detective  system,  the  re- 
searches of  our  Inspector  Buckets,  and  the 
organisation  of  Scotland  Yard.  Finally  he 
elected  to  confide  his  case  to  a  "  private  en- 
quiry office,"  and  wait,  with  exceeding  im- 
patience, for  the  result. 

He  lost  no  time  therefore  in  proceeding  to 
one  of  these  resorts  for  the  intriguing,  the 
inquisitive,  and  the  perplexed.  It  is  not  too 
much  to^  say  that  he  felt  a  little  disappointed 
at  the  total  absence  of  mystery  with  which 
he  was  ushered  into  a  room  like  a  lawyer's 
office,  and  accosted  by  a  stout,  good-humoured 
personage,  who  bowed,  smiled,  and  rubbed 
his  hands,  more  like  a  dentist  with  designs  on 
his  double  teeth,  than  a  power  to  whose 
keeping  were  intrusted  the  honour  of  great 
houses,  the  happiness  of  noble  families,  the 
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hopes,  fears,  embarrassments,  entanglements 
and  peccadilloes  of  society  in  general. 

"  Cold  seasonable  weather,"  said  the  grand 
inquisitor,  stirring  his  fire  cheerfully.  "  Must 
expect  it  at  this  time  of  year.  Comes  all  the 
same  whether  we  expect  it  or  not.  And  what 
can  Ave  do  for  you  sir  1  No  hurry.  My  time 
is  yours.  If  you  will  state  your  case,  I'll 
take  down  anything  that  strikes  me.  Don't 
agitate  yourself.  Nothing  to  make  you  ner- 
vous. It's  our  business,  you  know,  and  we  do 
it  every  day." 

"  I'm  not  agitated  and  I'm  not  nervous," 
;>rotested  Lexley  with  some  vehemence.  "  I 
wish  to  trace  a  person  I  have  lost  sight  of  for 
some  months,  whose  welfare  is  very  dear  to 
me,  and  who,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is 
at  this  moment  concealed  somewhere  in  Lon- 
don." 

"  Very  good,  sir.  Very  good,"  observed  the 
other,  opening  his  note-book.  "  Person  male 
or  female  1 " 

"Female  of  course!"  replied  the  clergy- 
man, and  the  grand  inquisitor  smiled. 
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"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  he  continued  after  a 
pause,  composing  his  features  to  a  judicial 
austerity.  "  It  is  my  duty  to  ask  you, 
whether  the  carrying  out  of  your  inquiries 
would  in  any  way  conduce  to  the  subversion 
of  good  morals  and  propriety  X  " 

Lexley  lost  patience.  Had  he  taken  only 
deacon's  orders,  I  think  he  would  have  sworn 
outright.  "  Gracious  heavens  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Good  morals  !  Propriety  !  Why,  man,  it's 
my  wife  ! " 

Was  she  his  wife  1  A  cold  hand  seemed 
to  close  about  his  heart  while  he  reflected 
that  their  marriage,  however  binding  in 
the  sight  of  heaven,  had  been  illegal  on 
earth ;  but  he  repeated  in  a  fainter  voice, 
"  It's  my  wife  I'm  looking  for — my  wife  that 
you  must  help  me  to  find." 

"  Quite  so — quite  so,"  assented  the  other, 
as  if  this  were  indeed  their  special  line  of 
business,  and  a  priest  in  holy  orders  might 
be  seen  at  their  office  every  day  of  the  week 
in  quest  of  his  missing  spouse.  "  Height, 
if  you  please,  as  nearly  as  you   can  give  it, 
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Complexion,  colour  of  eyes  and  hair.  General 
appearance.  Thank  you.  Dress  not  so 
material.  Some  months,  you  say,  have 
elapsed  since  your  last  interview.  Can  you 
oblige  me  with  the  exact  date  X  " 

It  was  written  in  blood  on  the  tablets  of 
his  heart.  No  wonder  he  gave  it  correctly. 
"  And  she  left  in  consequence  of  some  mis- 
understanding between  you  X  Such  things 
take  place  every  day.  I  have  been  told/' 
added  the  grand  inquisitor,  who  was  obviously 
a  bachelor,  "  that  in  these  cases  there  are 
generally  faults  on  both  sides." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  faults/' 
said  Lexley ;  "  she  was  a  woman  without 
faults,  and  we  never  had  a  quarrel  in  our 
lives.  She  was  subjected  to  persecution  by 
a  man  who  extorted  money  from  her,  and  she 
left  her  home,  to  spare  me  rather  than  her- 
self. The  man  is  dead.  I  am  sure  of  it,  for 
I  attended  his  death-bed.  He  knew  no  more 
what  had  become  of  her  than  I  do.  Is  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  all  these  particulars  ? ' 
To  this  the  grand  inquisitor  answered,  with 
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considerable  show  of  reason,  that  the  fuller 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  the  more  de- 
tailed the  information  he  could  obtain,  the 
greater  would  be  the  chance  of  bringing  his 
inquiries  to  a  successful  issue. 

"  We  may  lose  the  whole  thread,"  said  he, 
"  for  want  of  certainty  on  a  mere  trifle  like 
the  colour  of  a  ribbon.  The  most  unimport- 
ant circumstance,  such  as  the  entering  of  a 
house  to  procure  refreshment,  the  purchase 
of  a  railway- ticket,  even  the  payment  of  a 
toll  at  a  foot-bridge,  may  furnish  us  with  a 
clue  to  guide  us  from  one  conclusion  to 
another,  till  we  have  put  piece  to  piece,  like 
a  child's-  puzzle,  and  completed  our  task  to 
the  satisfaction  of  everybody  concerned.  We 
profess  to  make  '  private  inquiries  in  the 
strictest  confidence.'  Our  inquiries  cannot 
but  be  limited  in  proportion  as  that  con- 
fidence is  withheld.  If  I  might  presume  to 
advise,  sir,  I  should  say,  state  the  case  with- 
out the  slightest  reservation.  The  result 
becomes  a  mere  question  of  time  and  ex- 
pense." 

E  2 
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Thus  adjured,  Lexley  detailed  those  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  his  wife's  flight 
and  the  reasons  that  led  to  it.  with  which  we 
are  already  acquainted.  The  grand  inquisitor 
listened  attentively,  took  voluminous  notes, 
and  concluded  their  interview  with  the  appall- 
ing question — 

"  You  have  no  reason  to  suspect  violence  % 
In  all  cases  of  mysterious  disappearance,  it 
would  be  madness  if  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
possibility  of  foul  play." 

Altogether,  Algernon  Lexley  left  the  private 
inquiry  office  very  much  more  uneasy  in  his 
mind  than  he  went  in. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  him  through 
the  many  turns  and  windings  of  his  weari- 
some and  interminable  chase.  Morning  after 
morning  he  rose  with  the  conviction  that  the 
day  must  produce  some  new  discovery,  some 
definite  result.  Night  after  night  he  lay 
down  dispirited,  despondent,  fain  to  cry  with 
so  many  other  vexed  and  stricken  souls, 
"  How  long,  Lord,  how  long  1  " 

But  one  consideration  kept  him  from  de- 
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spair.  It  was  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
grand  inquisitor.  He  would  not,  he  dared 
not,  dwell  upon  the  chance  of  violence ; 
and  it  seemed  that  to  lose  hope,  ever  so  little, 
was  to  give  tacit  adherence  to  this  ghastly 
supposition. 

After  a  time  he  resolved  to  remain  in  Lon- 
don, and  thought  himself  fortunate  in  ex- 
changing his  country  curacy  for  one  in  the 
crowded  neighbourhood  of  Smithfield ;  only 
temporarily,  however,  for  vague  and  impro- 
bable as  seemed  its  realisation,  the  dream  of 
his  life  was  still  to  instal  Laura  once  again  as 
mistress  of  her  old  home. 

But  hope  deferred  was  making  the  heart 
very  sick.  The  zealous  minister  of  the  gospel 
who  threaded  those  narrow  Smithfield  alleys, 
looked  almost  as  saunt  and  wasted  as  he  who 
had  walked  the  country  doing  good  from 
Oakley  Hamlet  to  Middleton  Lordship. 
There  was,  nevertheless,  this  difference.  The 
grim  expression  of  effort  had  passed  from  his 
face.  It  showed  weariness  now,  even  anxiety  ; 
but  was  no  longer  warped  with  the  contrac- 
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tion  of  a  persistent  and  unremitting  struggle. 
He  could  look  forward  at  least  to  the  possi- 
bility of  happiness.  Alas !  that  it  seemed  so 
wavering,  so  uncertain,  and  so  far  away 

The  new  parson  worked  hard  amongst  his 
flock,  in  which,  though  exceedingly  numerous, 
the  black  sheep  seemed  out  of  all  propor- 
tion, both  for  numbers  and  blackness.  To 
these  he  paid  particular  attention  ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  his  ministrations  were  none  the 
less  successful  because  of  a  nature  that  could 
appreciate  physical  temptation  to  evil,  because 
of  a  human  heart  that  in  stress  of  human 
sorrow  had  once  nearly  fallen  away  to  a  god- 
less despair. 

It  is  not  everybody  who  can  understand 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  beer  to  a  strong, 
healthy,  hard-working  frame,  exhausted  by 
continuous  labour,  or  the  tempting  excitement 
produced  by  intoxication  on  a  brain  that  finds 
no  music,  no  painting,  no  poetry,  to  satisfy 
its  desires,  and  in  its  sober  moments  knows 
of  no  mental  stimulant  more  exciting  than 
to  calculate  the  price  of  coals  or  read  the 
advertisements  in  a  penny  paper. 
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It  is  little  wonder  that  an  ignorant,  unlet- 
tered, uncultivated  man  gets  drunk,  or  that 
when  drunk  he  gets  into  mischief.  No  repres- 
sive legislation  can  do  much  to  remedy  the 
evil ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  school- 
master is  a  deadly  foe  to  John  Barleycorn  ; 
and  I  do  not  see,  when  he  has  received  a  good 
education,  lives  in  a  comfortable  home,  has 
opportunities  for  intellectual  recreation  and 
social  intercourse  with  friends  of  his  own 
class,  that  the  labourer  is  one  bit  more  in- 
clined to  inebriety  than  the  gentleman  who 
employs  him. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  the  temptations  of 
the  public-house — the  light,  the  warmth,  the 
fiddle,  and  the  friends — as  contrasted  with  an 
untidy  home,  in  which  children  perhaps  are 
ailing  and  the  wife  may  be  a  shrew.  The 
man  goes  in  to  light  his  pipe  and  partake  of 
that  half-pint  which  in  such  society  would 
seem  to  be  a  bottomless  measure  unfathom- 
able as  mid-ocean.  Once  in,  it  is  natural  he 
should  find  some  difficulty  in  getting  out. 
The    landlord  greets   him  with   warmth,   the 
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pot-boy  serves  him  with  deference,  the  bar- 
maid, if  there  is  one,  wears  for  him  her  bluest 
ribbons  and  her  brightest  smiles.  Bill  shoves 
the  tempting  pewter  with  its  white  frothing 
head  under  his  very  nose  ;  honest  Jim,  with 
whom  he  had  "a  few  words"  on  Monday, 
insists  on  his  sharing  the  draught  that  is  to 
drown  all  unkindness.  One  slaps  him  heartily 
on  the  back,  another  nods  kindly  over  his 
quart  pot ;  with  every  man  round  he  has  a 
community  of  interests,  ideas,  pleasures,  above 
all,  of  cares  ;  and  I  will  ask  an}-  gentleman, 
whose  hospitable  face  brightens  while  he 
rings  the  bell  for  that  "  other  "  bottle  of  claret 
we  should  all  be  better  without,  if  he  can  be 
surprised  that  under  such  conditions  half  a 
pint  goes  so  short  a  way. 

Now  Lexley  could  understand  the  working- 
man's  habits,  his  toils,  his  amusements,  his 
pleasures,  and  his  temptations  ;  could  speak 
to  him,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  language,  and 
though  he  assumed  no  superiority  of  nature 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  never  shrank  from  ad- 
ministering deserved  reproof.     He  treated  his 
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parishioners  as  equals,  with  the  manly  cour- 
tesy that  wins  favour  from  all  classes.  They 
respected  his  firmness,  his  courage,  his  un- 
bending- persistency,  in  the  course  he  thought 
right,  and  the  clergyman's  tall  form  soon 
came  to  be  welcome  in  many  a  squalid  lodg- 
ing, where  the  inmates  had  heretofore  been 
left  in  ignorance  of  any  truths  more  important 
than  those  which  affected  the  earning  of  their 
daily  bread. 

Like  all  men  who  have  habituated  them- 
selves to  real  work,  he  possessed  the  gift  of 
method,  without  which  time  is  wasted  and 
energy  thrown  away.  He  adopted  a  system 
in  his  daily  rounds  that  left  no  part  of  his 
parish  unvisited,  and  might  have  been  com- 
pared to  a  careful  gardener,  who  detects  and 
removes  the  weeds  from  his  flower-beds  day 
by  day  as  they  appear.  There  was  much  to 
do  and  he  did  it  with  all  his  might. 

But  notwithstanding  his  unflagging  zealr 
his  indomitable  perseverance,  the  old  wound 
was  still  unstanched,  the  aching  void  remained 
unfilled.     Though   he  laboured  hard  in  the 
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vineyard,  and  never  neglected  one  tittle  of  his 
duty  towards  his  flock,  he  relaxed  not  for  an 
instant  in  his  search,  hoping  against  hope, 
believing  even  when  belief  seemed  to  have 
become  absurdity.  How  often  in  the  crowded 
streets  had  his  heart  leapt  wildly  up  to  greet 
some  distant  figure  that  it  would  fain  recog- 
nise for  Laura!  how  often,  when  the  figure 
drew  near,  and  the  illusion  was  dispelled,  had 
it  sunk  into  hopeless  apathy,  to  be  aroused 
again,  credulous  as  ever,  on  the  very  next 
occasion.  Even  the  "  roughs,"  among  whom 
his  labours  lay,  did  not  fail  to  remark  that  the 
"  long  parson,"  as  they  called  him,  was  subject 
to  sudden  fits  of  abstraction  when  any  female 
figure  above  the  average  height  drew  near, 
and  made  their  own  comments,  less  respectful 
than  humorous,  on  this  peculiarity. 

There  was  a  mystery  about  their  ghostly 
adviser  which  they  did  not  care  to  solve, 
making  little  account  of  mysteries  in  the  daily 
struggle  for  life,  and  having  indeed  another 
puzzle  if  they  chose  to  trouble  themselves 
about   it,   in   the  person  of  a  lady  visitor  who 
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took  exceeding  pains  with  their  wives,  their 
morals,  and  their  children,  going  about  on 
foot  at  all  hours  and  in  all  places,  with  the 
sole  object,  as  it  seemed,  of  doing  good. 

"  I'll  never  believe  but  what  angels  is  turned 
out  on  the  pattern  of  she,"  declared  a  burly 
costermonger  whose  society  Lexley  much  af- 
fected, in  the  hope  of  weaning  him  from 
a  strongly-developed  tendency  to  inebriety. 
"  Painted  different  colours,  may  be ;  some 
on  'em  with  wings  and  some  without,  in  course, 
but  as  like  as  one  periwinkle  is  to  another. 
Why,  look  here,  master  !  T'other  night,  when 
I  come  in  on  her  up  at  my  place  nursing  Mrs. 
Golder's  babby  wot  died,  blowed  if  I  didn't 
think  as  her  very  back  must  itch  where  the 
feathers  was  a-growing.  I  tell  ye  I  wouldn't 
have  been  surprised  a  morsel  not  to  have  seen 
her  fly  right  off,  babby  and  all,  the  shortest 
way  to  heaven,  or  wherever  her  sisters  are 
waiting  to  take  her  in." 

The  costermonger — a  gentleman  in  knee- 
breeches,  by  name  Franks — was  perhaps  not 
strictly  sober  while  indulging  these  flights  of 
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fancy ;  but  ho  succeeded  in  exciting  his  lis- 
tener's curiosity,  and  Lexley  could  not  but 
desire  further  particulars  regarding  this  celes- 
tial being,  whoso  wings  wore  already  supposed 
to  be  sprouting  here  on  earth. 

It  was  early  in  the  winter's  evening,  and 
the  gasman  had  not  yet  completed  his  rounds. 
As  light  after  light  was  called  into  existence 
by  this  functionary,  Mr.  Franks  looked  on 
with  approval.  Presently  he  turned  to  the 
clergyman  and  thus  delivered  himself: — 

"  I  knows  no  more  of  her,  master — not  of 
her  natur',  you  understand — than  I  knows  of 
that  theer  light.  I  can't  tell  ye,  not  for  cer- 
tain, where  it  comes  from  when  they  turns  it 
on,  nor  where  it  goes  to  when  they  turns  it 
off.  I  can't  tell  ye  whether  it  ain't  the  same 
breed  as  them  stars  up  yonder  by  the  house- 
tops. Similarly,  I  can't  believe  but  what  she 
comes  of  the  same  sort  as  them  angels  I  seen 
in  picture-books,  as  I  heard  once  singing 
beautiful  in  the  hospital  that  time  when  I  fell 
off  old  Simpkins's  van  on  my  jolly  head." 

"  What  is  she  like \ "  asked  the  clergyman 
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eagerly,  while  his  foolish  heart  beat  fast  with 
the  wild  hope  that  a  thousand  disappoint- 
ments had  not  been  able  to  destroy.  "  A 
tall,  pale  woman,  isn't  she,  with  long  brown 
hair  ? " 

Franks  was  didactic,  as  well  as  drunk. 

"In  my  opinion,"  said  he,  "there's  angels 
of  different  colours,  just  like  birds,  you  know. 
Why  not  I  This  here  fowl  has  got  eyes  as 
black  as  sloes,  and  beautiful  dark  hair  as  soft 
as  silk.  She  isn't  tall,  master,  and  she  isn't 
short ;  she  is  exactly  the  right  size,  you'd  think 
as  she  was  made  a  purpose !  And  she  smiles 
so  svyeet,  it's  like  bringing  a  candle  into  the 
room.  AVe're  rough  chaps,  some  of  us,  down 
here,  as  you  know,  master,  but  when  our  lady 
passes,  Tve  not  seen  the  man  yet  as  would 
make  bold  to  keep  his  hat  on  and  look 
straight  into  her  face.  I  should  like  to  see 
that  man.  I'd  precious  soon  knock  his  hat 
off  for  him,  and  his  jolly  head  along  of  it. 
But  bless  ye,  she  can't  a-bear  to  hear  of  any- 
think  like  fighting,  or  such  games.  'Love 
one   another,'  says  she  to   the  very   children 
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playing  in  the  dirt.  There!  I  tell  ye,  if 
she  was  only  to  lift  her  finger  I'd  lay  down  to 
be  stamped  to  pieces  in  that  there  gutter  and 
welcome  ;  strike  me  dead  if  I  wouldn't !  And 
not  me  only,  but  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
chaps  round  here  and  down  water-side,  that's 
rougher  and  worser  nor  me,  though  I'm  bad 
enough,  Lord  knows !  " 

"  Why  don't  you  try  to  get  better,  then?" 
said  Lexley.  "  It's  no  excuse  for  turning  out 
a  bad  piece  of  work  that  you  knew  you  were 
messing  it  all  the  time,  Why  don't  you 
begin  at  once'?  Drink  a  pint  instead  of  a 
quart;  leave  off  cursing  for  want  of  some- 
thing to  say.  Go  down  on  your  knees  to- 
night before  you  lie  on  your  back.  Have  a 
clean  shirt  and  a  clean  shave,  and  come  to 
church  next  Sunday.  I'll  preach  yon  a  sermon, 
not  too  long,  and  walk  home  with  you  after- 
wards if  you  like." 

"  So  I  will !  "  exclaimed  the  costermonsrer. 
"  So  help  me  Bob,  I  will,  if  it's  only  to  please 
onr  lady.     '  Franks,'  says  she  yesterday  morn-  . 
ing,  '  why  don't  I  never  see  you  at  church? ' 
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1 Lady,'  says  I,  'I  ain't  good  enough.'     '  Why 
don't  ye  try  and  get  better,  then  1 '  says  she, 
just  like  you  said,  master.     I  know  she  means 
what's  right,  and  I  think  you  do.     I  don't  see 
why  I'm  not  to  be  better,  same  as  my  neigh- 
bours.    And  about   that   theer  pint,  master ; 
it's  a   mean,  shabby   measure,  is   a   pint,  and 
Parliament  ought  to  put  it  down,  says  I ;  but 
if  you  think  a  man   gets  twice  as  good  for 
drinking  half  as  much  beer,  why,  I'll  see  if  I 
can't  cut  off  my  tap  a  bit  and  take  it  out  in 
'baccy.     In    that   there    ship    as  she  told  us 
about,  and  wanted  me  to   sail  in  for  foreign 
parts,  there  wasn't  to  be  no  liquor  allowed  of 
no  kind.      Nothing  to   drink,  master,  not  for 
seven,  may  be  eight,  weeks.     It's  enough  to 
choke  a  man  only  to  think  of  it ! " 

"  Was  that  why  you  didn't  go  1  "  asked  the 
clergyman. 

Franks  laughed  huskily  and  winked. 

"I'd  have  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  'arth," 
he  replied,  "  and  so  would  all  of  us,  if  only 
she'd  have  come  too,  and  been  made  our 
queen.      We    offered   to    sail,  three  hundred 
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stout  chaps,  as  could  do  a  day's  work  and 
fight  ■  rough-and-tumble '  with  any  three 
hundred  as  ever  stepped,  to  that  theer  place 
she  told  us  of  beyond  the  seas,  if  so  be  as 
only  she  would  come  along  to  share  the 
land,  and  make  the  laws,  and  rule  over  us, 
right  or  wrong.  But,  '  No,'  says  she,  '  my 
kind  and  noble  hearts,'  says  she,  '  my  duty 
lies  here,  and  I  sticks  by  my  duty,'  says  she ; 
'  and  that's  all  about  it.'  "  Well,  I  wasn't  a- 
going  to  ship  myself  aboard  of  a  ship  with 
nothing  to  drink,  and  leave  our  lady  behind  ; 
so  I  stayed  at  home,  I  did ;  and  that's  the 
way,  master,  as  I  come  for  to  know  you !  " 

"  I'm  but  a  new  friend,"  said  Lexley. 
"Your  lady,  as  you  call  her,  has  been  with 
you,  I  suppose,  a  considerable  time  \ ,: 

"  Better  nor  four  months,"  answered  the 
costermonger.  "  Four  months  last  Toosday 
she  dropped  on  to  us,  like  a  blossom  drops 
■off  a  apple-tree.  Tom  Squale's  little  wench 
was  took  with  cramps,  and  the  mother  down 
with  fever,  and  Tom  hisself  in  trouble,  no 
matter  why.     My  mate  he  was,  and  I'll  take 
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my  oath  he  never  took  it,  but  the  beak  guv 

him  six  months ;  when  our  lady  comes  softly 

into   their   place.      '  I'm   sorry  for  you/  says 

she, '  but  that's  not  good  enough.      I'm  come 

to  lend  you  a  hand,'  says  she,  '  if  you'll   only 

give   me   leave.'       With  that  she   takes   the 

poor   little   child  on  her  knee,  and    gives   it 

doctor's  stuff  to    cure    the    cramps,   and    she 

nurses  Poll  Squales  through  the  fever,   and 

she  writes  to  the  governor  or  somebody,  and 

gets  news  of  poor  Tom  in  quod.     I  tell  ye, 

master,  the  whole  lot  would  have   asked  no 

better  than  to   go   down  and   kiss   her   feet. 

Since  then,  there's  not  a  day  but  she's  amongst 

us,  up  and  down,  backward  and  forward,  with 

her   little  basket  and  her  clever  hands  and 

her  soft  eyes,  that  makes  a  chap  feel  dashed 

as  he  hasn't  got  his   Sunday  clothes  on,  and 

her  sweet  smile  that's  like   sunshine  on  the 

water  when  you    catch  a  blink  of  the  river 

out  of  Thames  Street.     Holy  Moses  !     There 

she  is ! " 

The  rough  strong  fellow's  hand  shook  with 
emotion  while  he  griped  the  clergyman's   arm 

VOL.  III.  f 
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to  arrest  his  attention.  Ten  paces  off,  ad- 
vancing towards  them  in  the  full  light  of  the 
gas-lamps,  walked  a  well-remembered  figure 
that  had  once  caused  Lexley's  heart  to  tingle 
with  a  feeling  he  mistook  for  love.  As  it 
drew  nearer,  a  well-remembered  voice  accosted 
his  companion.  "  The  wife  is  better,  Franks," 
it  said  cheerfully.  "  I've  just  left  her.  You're 
late  to  night."  And  then  the  speaker  stopped 
short  and  gazed  in  the  clergyman's  face,  while 
in  tones  of  unconcealed  surprise  that  seemed 
the  echoes  of  each  other,  the  two  exclaimed 
simultaneously,  "  Miss  Dennison  !  '  "  Mr. 
Lexley ! ' 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

MIXED   MOTIVES. 

To  explain  this  unexpected  meeting  in  the 
narrow  street  near  Smithfield,  we  must  go  back 
several  weeks  to  the  close  of  the  preceding 
summer,  and  detail  a  conversation  with  her 
friend  Mrs.  Pike,  in  which  Annie  thought  well 
to  proclaim  her  sentiments  on  things  in  gene- 
ral, and  express  her  intentions  for  the 
future. 

These  two  ladies  were  sitting  in  the  boudoir 
of  the  former,  an  exceedingly  pretty  and 
cheerful  apartment,  with  glass  doors  opening 
on  a  garden,  in  which  dogs  were  running  about, 
children  playing,  and  green  leaves  fluttering, 
as  if  South  Kensington  were  forty  miles  from 

f2 
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Temple  Bar,  instead  of  four ;  there  was  plenty 
of  sunshine,  there  was  a  fresh  breeze,  there 
was  a  German  band  in  the  street,  a  piping 
bullfinch  in  the  window,  a  pug  snored  on  the 
hearthrug,  and  the  baby  had  just  been  sent 
upstairs.  Everything  denoted  peace,  joy,  and 
contentment  —  everything  was  happy  and 
cheerful  except  Miss  Dennison's  face. 

That  young  lady  could  no  more  look,  than 
she  could  feel,  ill-tempered,  but  her  cheek  was 
pale,  and  the  soft  dark  eyes  seemed  recently 
to  have  been  wet  with  tears. 

Mrs.  Pike  in  a  morning  costume  of  spotless 
muslins  and  flounces  and  trimmings,  adapted 
with  no  little  ingenuity  to  the  occasional  exi- 
gences of  a  matron's  figure,  was  fresher, 
brighter,  prettier  than  ever,  and,  to  use  her 
maid's  expression,  looked  "  as  clean  as  a  new 
pin.''  She  had  made  tea,  attended  prayers, 
scolded  the  General,  ordered  dinner,  verified 
her  visiting-book,  played  with  baby  till  he 
succumbed  to  hiccoughs,  and  performed  her 
morning  duties  as  usual.  The  time  had  come 
to  arrange  her  programme  for  the  day. 
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"  The  open  carriage,  Annie,  of  course,"  she 
observed,  "  in  such  weather  as  this ;  what  time 
shall  I  say  1 " 

"  If  you  don't  want  me,  dear,  I  think  I  had 
rather  not  go  out,"  replied  Annie. 

Mrs.  Pike  opened  her  eyes,  showing  a  great 
deal  of  the  whites,  which  were  very  white 
indeed. 

"  Not  go  out,"  she  repeated,  "  You're  ill, 
my  dear,  I  know  you  are.  I'll  send  for  Bolus 
at  once.  There  will  be  just  time  to  catch 
him.  He  always  comes  home  for  luncheon. 
I  won't  drive  to-day,  I'll  stay  and  nurse  you. 
Go  and  lie  down  this  minute." 

"  But  I'm  not  ill,"  protested  Annie,  "  and 
if  I  was,  I  know  exactly  what  Bolus  would  say, 
'  We  want  tone,  my  dear  young  lady  ;  we  want 
iron,  we  want  building  up,  not  pulling  down  ; ' 
then  he  would  order  me  what  I  hate.  Tonics 
and  port  wine  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
The  General  is  quite  right,  the  best  doctors 
are  those  who  allow  you  to  get  well." 

"  The  General  knows  nothing  about  it," 
answered  his  wife.       "  I  promise   you  when 
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he's  ill,  I  ose  him  to  some  purpose.  But  if 
you  won't  let  me  send  for  Bolus,  why  not  try 
fresh  air  and  amusement  1  You're  moped, 
my  dear.  It's  been  a  fearfully  dull  season. 
You  were  moped  at  your  uncle's,  that  was  why 
I  carried  you  off  to  my  own  house ;  and  now 
you're  moped  here.  I  don't  wonder,  I'm  sure. 
The  Perigord's  dinner  last  night  was  worse 
than  a  funeral.  Even  that  boy  of  theirs 
couldn't  make  it  go  off,  and  Lady  Dundrum's 
ball  was  stupider  still.  Why  didn't  you  dance 
oftener,  Annie  1  I  saw  you  send  away  partner 
after  partner.  My  dear,  if  you  are  really 
bored  I  shall  be  wretched.  It  is  so  bad  for 
people.  I've  been  told  it  might  bring  on 
feeble  action  of  the  heart !  " 

"  But  I'm  not  bored,  Lettie,"  answered  the 
other.  "  You  don't  know  how  I  like  being 
here  with  you  and  baby.  I'm  not  bored,  or 
moped  as  you  call  it,  the  least." 

"Then  let  us  go  and  see  the  Life-Guards  play 
Polo." 

Annie  shook  her  head. 

"The  Botanical  Gardens?     The  Horticul- 
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tural  \  The  Academy  ?  Is  there  nothing 
that  would  amuse  you  ?  I  have  it !  We'll 
take  Poppy  and  Trix  to  the  Zoo  ! ': 

"  Poppy's  got  a  cold,"  answered  Miss  Denni- 
son,  "and  Trix  is  too  little.  It's  not  good 
for  her  to  be  so  frightened  as  she  was  last 
time." 

These  young  ladies  were  the  Misses  Pike. 
"  Poppy,"  whose  real  name  was  Cecilia,  being 
four  and  a  half;  her  sister,  Miss  Beatrice,  barely 
three.  The  latter  heroine,  having  faced  un- 
dauntedly both  bears  and  lions,  and  divided 
her  young  affections  between  the  ugliest 
monkey  and  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  had 
given  way  unexpectedly  in  presence  of  the 
zebra,  a  quadruped  that  seemed  to  excite  in 
her  emotions  of  the  utmost  terror  and  aver- 
sion. 

Mrs.  Pike  laughed.  "  Poor  Trix,"  she  said. 
"  Nurse  tells  me  she  has  dreamt  of  the  beasts 
ever  since,  and  nothing  will  induce  her  to 
play  with  her  Noah's  Ark.  You're  right, 
Annie.  We  will  put  off  the  Zoo  till  the 
children  are  older.      However,  I'm  quite  sure 
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of  one  thing.  Going  about  don't  amuse  you 
as  it  used.  My  dear — I  wonder — I  wonder 
whether —  " 

"  Whether  what? "  replied  Annie,  sharply 
for  her. 

"  You  won't  be  angry  dear,"  said  her  friend, 
"and  you  needn't  tell  me  more  than  you 
choose ;  but  I  haven't  seen  Mr.  Mortimer  any- 
where since  you  danced  with  him  so  often  the 
night  of  my  ball." 

Annie  blushed.  What  do  you  mean, 
Lettie  ] "  she  asked.  "  Speak  out.  I  couldn't 
be  angry  with  you" 

"  I  mean,  dear,  whether  you  don't  find  it 
rather  dull  without  him,"  hazarded  Mrs.  Pike, 
trying  the  ice,  as  it  were,  before  she  went  too 
far.  "  You  had  got  used  to  him,  you  know  ; 
he  was  never  out  of  your  pocket,  it's  quite 
natural  you  should  miss  him  now.  And  Annie, 
dear,  don't  you  think — don't  you  think  you 
were  beginning  to  like  him  just  ever  such  a 
little  ?  " 

Annie's  colour  deepened,  but  with  the  flush 

of  denial,  not  acknowledgment,  of  pride  rather 
than  affection. 
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"Dear  Lettie! "  she  exclaimed  reproachfully. 
"  I  should  have  thought  you  knew  me  better." 

"  Girls  never  confess,"  continued  the  young 
matron.  ki  But  nobody  can  be  so  fond  of  you 
as  I  am,  Annie,  and  you  ought  to  tell  me  the 
truth." 

"  So  1  will,"  said  the  other,  "  though  as  a 
general  rule  I  don't  think  it  at  all  fair  to  make 
such  disclosures.  But  I  know  I  am  safe  with 
you,  dear,  and  that  it  will  go  no  further.  Mr. 
Mortimer  did — did —  " 

"  Propose  to  you ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pike, 
jumping  up  and  clapping  her  hands.  "  Darling 
Annie,  I  give  you  joy.  You  sly  thing,  why 
didn't  you  tell  me  at  once  % ' 

"  I  only  said  he  proposed  to  me,"  replied 
Miss  Dennison  in  rather  a  mournful  voice. 
"  I  didn't  say  I  accepted  him.  There  are  two 
very  short  words,  either  of  which  answers 
such  a  question  once  for  all.  I  chose  the 
shortest." 

Mrs.  Pike's  face  fell,  and  she  sat  down  again. 
"  Annie,  Annie,"  she  expostulated,  "  you  can't 
mean  you  said  No  !  " 
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"  I  said  No,  and  I  meant  No,"  answered 
Miss  Dennison  with  considerable  firmness. 
"  Now,  Lettie,  you'll  believe  if  I  want  to  stop  at 
home  to-day,  it's  not  because  I  expect  Mr. 
Mortimer  to  call." 

Bnt  Lettie  was  following  out  the  thread 
of  her  own  reflections  half  aloud.  "Well- 
born, Avell-dressed,  good-temper,  good-fortune, 
charming  manners,  and  good-looking ;  yes, 
certainly  good-looking,  for  an  eldest  son. 
Annie,  Annie,  I  see  it  all.  There  is  somebody 
else  you  like  better !  " 

"  There  isn't ! "  protested  Annie  with  a 
vehemence  that  considerably  weakened  the 
denial.  "  You've  no  right  to  say  that,  Lettie, 
even  if  it  was  true,  which  it's  not." 

Mrs.  Pike  shook  her  head  gravely.  "  Then, 
my  dear,  I  come  back  to  the  old  story,  and  it's 
a  case  for  Bolus !  There's  something  wrong 
somewhere.  You're  pale,  you're  out  of  spirits ; 
you're  not  like  yourself.  And,  darling,  I've 
thought  two  or  three  times  lately  you  looked 
as  if  you  had  been  crying.  Annie,  what  is  it  t 
I  wish  I  could  do  something  to  help  you." 
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"You're  quite  right,  clear,"  answered  Miss 
Dennison,  taking  her  friend's  hand  and  kissing 
it.  "  I'm  not  happy  ;  I'm  not  satisfied.  There's 
something  wrong,  and  nobody  can  help  me 
but  myself.  Lettie  dear,  don't  you  often 
wonder  what  we  are  all  put  here  for  1 r 

"  Good  gracious,  no  !  "  answered  Mrs.  Pike, 
who  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  world  as  she 
found  it,  believing,  not  unreasonably,  that  to 
make  the  comfort  of  her  home,  her  General, 
and  her  servants,  to  settle  with  her  trades- 
people, amuse  her  baby,  romp  with  Poppy 
and  Trix,  teach  them  their  alphabet,  and  pre- 
pare them  for  the  catechism,  was  the  sum  of 
her  duties,  and  enough  too  for  any  one  woman 
to  undertake.  "I  never  trouble  my  head 
about  that  kind  of  thing.  We  must  be  put 
somewhere,  I  suppose.     And  why.  not  here  ? " 

Ignoring  a  question  that,  although  simple 
in  itself,  opened  up  a  whole  labyrinth  of  meta- 
physical subtleties  and  speculations,  Miss 
Dennison,  like  a  thorough  woman,  took  refuge 
from  argumer.t  in  declamation. 

"  Oh,  Lettii  ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  I  feel  so 
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frivolous,  so  useless,  so  unnecessary.  It  seems 
as  if  I  had  no  established  place  in  the  world, 
and  it  Avouldn't  make  the  slightest  difference 
to  anybody,  except  you  and  baby  perhaps,  if 
there  was  no  me.  I  am  exactly  like  a  lost 
dog-  in  a  market,  or  a  stray  sheep  in  a  lane. 
I've  puzzled  and  puzzled  over  it  times  without 
end,  but  it's  no  use.  Uncle  John  says  woman's 
right  is  to  be  good-looking,  her  privilege  to 
be  well-dressed,  and  her  duty  to  be  sweet- 
tempered.  Dear  old  thing  !  he  declares  I  am 
all  these,  and  no  more  is  to  be  expected  of 
me,  but  something  here,  in  my  heart,  tells  me 
he's  wrong.  I  have  energies  and  I'm  certain 
I  ought  to  use  them.  I  cannot  admit  that  a 
head  is  only  intended  for  one's  maid  to  arrange, 
and  a  pair  of  hands  for  one's  gloves  to  fit  tight. 
There  must  be  work  for  a  woman  to  do,  if  she 
can  only  find  it  out.  Why  mayn't  I  take  my 
share  with  the  others  ?  " 

"What  others V  asked  Mrs.  Pike,  be- 
wildered by  her  friend's  eloquence.  "  Why 
can't  you  be  like  the  girls  we  see  every  day  l 
Only  nicer,  of  course." 
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"  Because  I  can't !  "  said  Annie,  rising  from 
her  chair,  and  pacing  through  the  room. 
"  You  might  as  well  ask  a  bird  why  it  wants 
to  fly,  or  a  cat  why  it  catches  mice.  It's  my 
nature  I  suppose,  and  I  can't  help  it  any  more 
than  my  unhappy  sex.  Why  wasn't  I  born  a 
man  \  Every  man  has  his  place  in  the  world 
and  knows  it !  " 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  observed  Mrs. 
Pike,  reflecting  on  various  instances  of  male 
audacity  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  set 
down.  "  But  having  come  into  the  world  as  a 
female  infant,  having  been  christened  Annie, 
and  presented  at  a  drawing-room,  it  seems 
rather  late  in  the  day  to  make  a  change,  that's 
all." 

"  I'm  not  talking  of  change,"  replied  Annie. 
"  I'm  quite  serious.  I  intend  to  give  up  balls, 
drums,  dinners — particularly  dinners — garden- 
parties,  private  theatricals,  operas,  French 
plays,  everything  that  seems  a  selfish  waste  of 
time  and  money.  I  shall  get  no  more  new 
dresses  this  season,  and  only  one  bonnet.  If 
you  and  the  General  don't  object,  dear,  I  shall 
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ask  the  Vicar  to  let  me  take  a  class  in  his 
Sunday-school.  This  is  at  least  a  step  in  the 
right  direction." 

The  Vicar  was  over  seventy,  and  as  ugly  as 
he  was  good.  Mrs.  Pike  could  not  see  her 
way. 

"  By  degrees,"  continued  Miss  Dennison, 
warming  with  the  subject,  "  I  shall  hope  to 
enlarge  the  circle  of  my  usefulness,  I  shall 
get  more  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  a 
London  parish,  learn  how  I  can  best  become  a 
comfort  to  my  poorer  neighbours.  If  there 
are  blind  people  I  shall  read  to  them,  sick  and 
sorrowful  I  shall  give  them  what  little  comfort 
I  can.  Perhaps  before  long  I  shall  be  allowed 
to  visit  the  patients  in  the  hospitals !  " 

"  Think  of  the  smells  !  "  said  Mrs.  Pike. 

Annie  curled  up  her  pretty  little  nose. 

"  I  ham  thought  of  them,  dear,"  she  an- 
swered. "  That's  where  I  shall  break  down,  I 
know.  It's  what  I'm  most  afraid  of.  But  if  I 
can  get  over  this  weakness  and  prejudice — 
I'm  sure  it's  only  prejudice — think  how  useful 
I  may  be.      Can't  you  fancy  a  poor  fellow 
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brought  into  the  Accident  Ward  ;  a  brick- 
layer, for  instance,  who  has  fallen  off  a 
scaffolding,  with  half-a-dozen  bones  broken. 
When  the  pain  lulls  a  little,  and  the  doctors 
are  gone  to  attend  some  one  else,  how  slowly 
the  hours  must  drag,  how  wearisome  he  must 
find  the  whitewashed  walls,  the  bare  floor,  the 
noiseless  steps  of  the  nurses  moving  up  and 
down  !  Think  how  he  must  welcome  a  woman, 
a  real  lady  like  any  of  its,  who,  from  sheer 
sympathy,  comes  to  cheer  him  up  and  ask  him 
how  he  is.  Why,  he  would  get  well  in  half 
the  time.  I  dare  say  that  was  the  way  Miss 
Nightingale  began,  and  I  respect  her  more 
than  any  woman  I  ever  heard  of.  Don't  you 
remember  the  wounded  soldier  who  kissed 
her  shadow  on  his  pillow  as  she  passed  by. 
Lettie,  I  think  that  is  the  most  touching  story 
I  ever  heard." 

Mrs.  Pike,  though  of  opinion  that  it  was 
better  to  have  somebody  one  liked  to  kiss  the 
substance  rather  than  the  shadow,  could  not 
but  acknowledge  the  nobility  of  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's  example,  while  refusing  to  admit  any 
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necessity  for  Annie  to  follow  it.  "  There  are 
plenty  of  people  without  you.  dear,"  she 
argued,  "  who  would  do  it  much  better.  You 
know  trained  nurses  always  declare  that 
amateurs  are  worse  than  useless." 

"  But  everybody  must  begin  by  being  an 
amateur,"  argued  Miss  Dennison.  "  People 
are  not  born  sick-nurses,  with  white  aprons 
and  smart  ribbons  in  their  caps.  I  don't 
think  I  shall  wear  a  cap,  Lettie,  but  I  shall  go 
about  in  black  ;  it  seems  more  respectful  to 
those  who  are  in  pain  or  sorrow." 

"  And  it's  very  becoming,"  assented  Mrs. 
Pike.  "  The  General  likes  me  best  in  black, 
though  I  nearly  always  wear  white." 

"  I  am  not  the  least  afraid  of  undertaking 
it,"  continued  Annie,  passing  over  the  question 
of  costume.  "  I  was  reading  about  it  in  a 
book  the  other  day.  The  man  says  one's 
whole  mind  should  be  engrossed  by  the  pro- 
fession, and  one  should  care  very  little  for 
anything  else.  That's  exactly  my  case.  I 
care  so  very  little  for  anything  else  ! " 

Now  the  meaning  of  all  this  was  a  good 
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deal  of  disappointment,  a  good  deal  of  affec- 
tion, and  some  pique,  acting  on  a  high  spirit, 
a  generous  and  unselfish  heart.  It  is  but 
justice  to  Percy  Mortimer  to  say  that  with 
his  many  amiable  qualities,  backed  by  his 
advantages  of  person  and  fortune,  he  would 
hardly  have  found  himself  rejected  by  Annie 
Dennison  had  not  her  affections  been  engaged 
elsewhere.  They  ivere  engaged,  and  he  was 
rejected,  Miss  Annie  going  to  bed  after  her 
friend's  ball  with  a  proud  consciousness  that 
at  some  sacrifice  of  ambition  she  had  been 
true  to  her  own  heart. 

We  blame  the  woman  who  makes  what  we 
choose  to  call  a  mercenary  marriage  ;  the  most 
energetic  amongst  us  even  denounce  and  revile 
her  as  though  she  were  no  better  than  those 
who  dispense  with  the  ceremony  altogether ; 
but,  as  usual,  when  we  judge  hastily  our 
verdict  is  unsound.  There  are  a  thousand 
exigencies  to  which,  from  his  sex,  a  man  is 
superior,  that  urge  the  female  nature,  in 
defiance  of  its  own  impulses,  to  take  the  first 
shelter  offered.     He  requires  no  adviser  when 
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he  disputes  a  tradesman's  bill,  no  protector 
when  he  walks  across  Piccadilly  through  the 
carriages,  or  stares  about  at  the  illuminations 
on  the  Queen's  birthday.  She  is  so  trammelled 
by  conventionalities  that  she  hardly  likes  to 
be  seen  alone  in  a  hansom  cab.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  a  woman  gains  her  liberty  by 
marriage  ;  whether  a  man  loses  his  depends 
on  his  own  tact  and  temper  no  less  than  his 
wife's,  but  she  is  wise  who  guides  her  husband, 
as  she  should  her  horse,  with  a  loose  rein  and 
a  light  hand,  that  if  he  is  at  all  inclined  to 
be  hasty  or  irritable,  as  much  as  possible  lets 
his  head  alone. 

I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  irresistible 
pressure  that  can  be  put  on  a  girl  by  circum- 
stances, friends,  and  relations,  compelling  her 
to  marry  against  her  will.  Had  it  not  been 
that  "father  brak'  his  arm,  and  our  cow  was 
stown  awa'  " — the  Scottish  lassie  would  never 
have  yielded  up  her  own  happiness,  from  the 
very  tenderness  of  heart  that  caused  her  sucn 
agonies  of  remorse  when  her  sea-going 
"  Jamie  "  returned  too  late.     A  woman  dearly 
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loves  a  sacrifice.  She  is  always  ready  to 
immolate  herself  freely,  and  on  occasion, 
rather  than  come  empty-handed  to  the  altar, 
will  even  offer  up  the  man  she  loves. 

But  Annie  Dennison,  thinking  Mr.  Maxwell 
the  best  waltzer,  the  most  agreeable  compa- 
nion, the  handsomest,  the  cleverest,  the  bravest, 
to  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  the  nicest  of  men, 
having  in  short  suffered  his  image  consider- 
ably idealized  to  enter  a  citadel  where  it 
carefully  locked  itself  in,  showed  both  firm- 
ness and  wisdom  in  declining  the  advances 
of  his  friend.  Neither  of  these  qualities 
did  she  exercise,  however,  in  her  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  man  whom  she  would 
not  quite  confess  she  loved.  Because  he 
looked  wretched  she  despatched  him,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  take  care  of  young  Perigord  in 
the  supper-room.  Because  he  expressed  him- 
self thereupon  with  a  certain  half-abject,  half- 
bitter  devotion,  she  refrained  from  wishing  him 
good-night. 

When  he  next  met  her,  and  accosted  her 
with    all    the   exultation,   created   by    Percy 
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Mortimer's  own  confessions  tit  day -break,  she 
had  become  so  high  and  might)  that  poor 
Horace  was  once  more  reduced  to  depths 
of  despair,  and  finally  after  a  fortnight  of 
anger  and  heart-burnings  on  one  side,  of 
wounded  pride  and  secret  tears  on  the  other, 
of  constrained  sentences  and  affected  indiffer- 
ence on  both,  the  gentleman  so  completely 
lost  his  temper,  that  he  applied  for  an  appoint- 
ment, necessitating  his  immediate  departure  to 
Vienna,  and  the  lady,  assuring  herself,  though 
she  did  not  believe  it,  that  he  was  involved  in 
some  entanglement  with  the  former  Miss 
Blair,  determined  henceforth  to  lavish  on  her 
diseased  fellow-creatures  the  affections  to 
which  this  paragon  of  the  Foreign  Office 
seemed  no  longer  entitled. 

As  both  must  have  been  satisfied  on  reflec- 
tion that  he  would  return  during  the  winter, 
they  deserved  some  credit  for  being  so  heart- 
broken by  a  separation,  which  was  purely 
voluntary,  and  not  likely  to  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance at  the  worst. 

So  Annie  remained  in   London  with  Mrs. 
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Pike,  who  was  unwilling  for  domestic  reasons  to 
leave  a  home  before  which  it  seemed  probable 
that  straw  must  be  laid  down  during  some 
period  of  the  autumn.  The  unmarried  lady, 
while  proving  a  great  comfort  to  her  friend, 
in  the  trying  situation  women  bear  so  heroic- 
ally, by  no  means  abandoned  her  resolution 
of  ministering  to  the  poor.  She  was  active, 
she  was  quiet,  she  was  blessed  with  vigorous 
health,  when  she  took  plenty  of  exercise  ;  she 
had  a  kind  heart,  she  had  a  sweet  voice,  above 
all  she  was  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  by  the 
time  she  met  Lexley  under  the  gas  lamps,  she 
had -been  some  months  a  daily  visitor  through 
a,  parish  hitherto  considered  the  most  aban- 
doned in  London,  and  had  earned  for  herself 
a  character  amongst  its  rough  beer-drinking 
population,  of  which  Mr.  Franks,  the  coster- 
monger,  in  his  wildest  flights  of  fancy,  con- 
sidered himself  but  a  feeble  exponent. 

In  the  contemplation  of  poor  men's  sorrows, 
her  own  seemed  trifling  by  contrast ;  in  the 
daily  effort  to  alleviate  them,  her  self- 
reproaches    vanished,    her    spirits    rose,    the 
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colour  came  back  to  her  cheek,  the  sparkle  to 
her  eyes.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  "  our 
lady  "  as  they  called  her,  in  her  plain  black 
dress,  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  was  to  the 
rude  natures  she  refined  a  living  type  of  all 
that  is  best  and  purest  and  loveliest  on  earth. 
To  have  given  vent  to  an  oath  in  her  presence 
would  have  seemed  sacrilege.  Not  to  obey 
with  alacrity  her  lightest  wish  was  impossible, 
and  the  "navvy,"  or  the  bricklayer,  shouldering 
his  tools  for  his  morning's  work,  enshrined  her 
image  in  his  breast,  with  something  of  the 
exalted  and  ennobling  devotion  paid  by  a 
knight  of  the  middle  ages  to  our  Lady  of 
Succour,  when  laying  lance  in  rest,  he  in- 
voked her  gracious  help  and  favour  at  his 
need. 

No  wonder  Annie  Dennison's  step  was  so 
airy,  her  glance  so  bright,  her  bearing  so 
assured,  in  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  autho- 
rity, the  confidence  of  her  own  capability  to 
do  good. 

"  You  look  like  a  queen,"  said  Lexley,  as- 
they    shook  hands,  while  Mr.    Franks,    self- 
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restricted  to  a  pint,  went  his  way  to  fetch  it 
at  the  nearest  pnblic-honse. 

"  So  I  am  a  queen,"  she  answered  gaily,  "  a 
queen  with  loyal  and  true  subjects  who  wor- 
ship the  very  ground  I  tread  on,  without  an 
enemy  in  the  world,  and  only  two  difficulties 
in  my  government.  Oh!  Mr.  Lexley,  if  it 
wasn't  for  beer,  and  the  children  staying  away 
from  school,  I  should  be  the  happiest  woman 
on  earth.  But  tell  me  about  yourself.  How 
came  you  here  ? " 

"  I  should  have  asked  the  same  question  had 
I  not  met  Franks,"  he  answered,  and  thereupon 
embarked  in  a  narrative  of  his  doings,  not  un- 
like her  own,  refraining  however  from  all 
mention  of  his  wife,  and  referring  his  exchange 
of  duties  with  the  Smithfield  curate  to  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  a  liking  for  work,  a  convic- 
tion that  ministers  of  the  gospel  could  not 
enlarge  too  much  the  circle  of  their  experience, 
alleging  every  motive  in  short  but  the  rest- 
lessness of  an  aching  heart. 

She  too,  in  comparing  notes,  breathed  not 
a  word  of  inquiry  about  his  friend,   scrupu- 
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lously  avoiding  all  topics  that  might  lead  to  the 
mention  of  Horace  Maxwell's  name.  Both 
ignored  that  which  was  nearest  and  dearest  to 
each.  People  always  do.  If  you  dine  with  a 
man  expressly  to  talk  over  a  particular  subject, 
he  never  makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  it  till 
you  are  going  away. 

But  Lexley  gathered  that  the  young  lady 
had  found  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  in 
her  own  family,  before  she  could  enter  on  her 
career  of  philanthropy  and  self-sacrifice.  Aunt 
Emily,  who  "didn't  see  the  least  necessity 
for  anything  of  the  kind,"  declared  the  whole 
scheme  "  unlady-like,"  "  vulgar,"  and  when 
pressed  on  the  subject,  "absolutely  wicked!'1 
Uncle  John,  though  appreciating  the  senti- 
ment and  approving  of  the  motive,  was  in 
favour  of  "waiting  a  little,  he  never  thought 
it  wise  to  do  anything  in  a  hurry."  Other 
relatives  followed  suit.  But  for  Pike's  loyal 
adherence,  Annie  really  believed  she  must 
have  given  way.  Her  General,  however,  who 
as  Mrs.  Pike  observed,  "  thought  Annie  could 
do  no  wrong,"  took  up  arms  at  once.     "  I  see 
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her  making  the  comfort  and  the  happiness  of 
every  place  she  enters,"  said  the  veteran  speak- 
ing very  fast,  and  in  a  tone  that  the  boldest 
dissent  would  scarcely  dare  oppose.  "  If  I 
go  into  the  nursery  I  find  Poppy  and  Trix 
ready  to  eat  her  up.  The  baby,  a  determined 
young  scoundrel,  who  is  insubordinate  with 
everybody  else  in  the  house,  breaks  into  smiles 
and  good  humour.  Even  cross  old  nurse,  of 
whom  I  honestly  own  I  am  afraid,  smooths  her 
apron  and  looks  pleased.  If  I  visit  my  wife's 
sick  room,  a  faint  voice  whispers,  '  Is  that  you, 
Annie  ? '  before  she  finds  out  that  it  is  only 
me.  Not  a  servant  upstairs  or  down  but 
would  fetch  hot  water  from — well — from  a 
long  way  beyond  Halifax  if  she  wanted  it. 
And  as  for  myself,  why  to  see  Annie  about, 
is  like  having  fresh-cut  flowers  every  day  on 
the  table  in  one's  barrack-room  !  But  I'm  not 
such  a  beast  as  to  want  to  keep  her  all  to 
ourselves.  Because  an  officer  commands  his 
own  regiment  well,  is  that  a  reason  he  is  not  to 
be  made  a  Major-General  1  This  scheme  of 
doing  good  comes  from  her  kind  heart.     It's 
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promotion  and  active  service  too.  For  my 
part  I  say,  good  luck  to  her,  and  God  bless 
her." 

So  Annie  remained  a  welcome  guest  in 
the  Pike's  house,  and,  from  the  basis  of  South 
Kensington,  carried  on  her  philanthro  pic  ope- 
rations at  the  east  end  of  London. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


A   FRIEND   IN   NEED. 


If  you  drop  a  stone  into  a  pond,  the  watery 
circles  thus  described  increase  and  widen, 
ring  beyond  ring,  till  they  reach  the  utmost 
limits  that  the  banks  allow.  In  the  same 
way,  an  energetic  nature  bent  on  doing  good, 
finds  its  range  of  benevolence  extending  day 
by  day,  till  it  comprises  a  thousand  new  objects 
for  which  it  has  hitherto  taken  no  thought, 
and  made  no  provision.  Yet  in  this,  as  in 
most  emergencies  of  life,  with  the  difficulty 
grows  the  power  to  surmount  it ;  in  its  very 
exigencies  are  found  the  means  by  which  the 
situation  is  mastered,  and  turned  to  good 
account. 
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Annie  Dennison's  first  crusade  was  against 
the  arch  enemy  who  had  obtained  too  firm  a 
footing  in  the  territory  she  was  resolved  to 
subdue.  Over  indulgence  in  beer  was  a  habit 
difficult  to  subdue  ;  one  to  be  modified  by 
degrees  rather  than  eradicated  with  an  effort. 
Tact,  temper,  mild  persuasion  did  much.  Ere 
long  the  fear  of  "  our  lady's  "  saddened  shake 
of  the  head  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger,  prevailed 
over  the  opposing  influences  of  ridicule,  osten- 
tation, good-fellowship,  and  habitual  thirst. 
A  drunken  man  became  a  rarity ;  a  riotous 
one  an  impossibility.  The  inspector  at  the 
nearest  police-station  expressed  astonishment 
no  less  than  approval,  while  he  attested  to  a 
diminished  wear-and-tear  on  the  force.  The 
constables,  with  eyes,  faces,  and  limbs  no 
longer  bruised  by  violence  in  this  world,  and 
consigned  to  perdition  in  the  next,  blessed 
Miss  Dennison  from  thankful  hearts  in  their 
nightly  vigils  and  their  daily  rounds. 

When  husbands  had  grown  tolerably  sober, 
it  was  no  difficult  task  to  render  wives  com- 
paratively tidy  and   clean.     Here  and   there, 
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perhaps,  a  shrew,  warped  with  a  lifetime  of 
hard  work  and  harder  usage,  may  have 
protested  against  the  influence  exercised 
over  her  own  tyrant  by  this  dainty  damsel ; 
but  when  she  found  the  wages,  heretofore 
squandered  at  the  public-house,  beginning  to 
accumulate  from  shillings  to  pounds  while  at 
the  same  time  there  was  a  loaf  in  the  cupboard, 
a  bit  of  fresh  meat  on  the  table,  and  a  spoon- 
ful of  strong  black  tea  in  the  pot ;  when  her 
"master's"  homecoming  ceased  to  be  the 
signal  for  "  a  few  words,"  alas  !  too  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  good  many  blows ;  when  she  herself 
could  afford  a  clean  gown  and  a  bright  ribbon 
for  Sunday ;  when  new  shoes  for  the  children 
seemed  no  longer  an  impossibility,  ridiculous 
to  contemplate — even  the  fiercest  of  these 
vixens  could  not  but  acknowledge  it  was  a 
happy  change,  and  admit  that  "  Now  as  they'd 
got  use  to  her,  this  here  Miss  might  come 
round  and  welcome.  She  wasn't  one  of  your 
prying  sort,  she  wasn't,  and  if  so  be  as  she  was 
a  born  lady,  no  doubt  as  she  was  'elpful  and 
'andy  and  uncommon  quick  at  her  needle !  'J 
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Having  reformed  husbands  and  improved 
homes,  Annie's  next  step  was  to  educate  the 
children.  For  this  purpose,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  certain  charitable  acquaintances,  she 
rented  a  room,  which  she  herself  saw  scrubbed, 
ventilated,  and  whitewashed  ;  bought  a  few 
elementary  books,  a  great  many  slates,  with 
sponges  hanging  by  a  string,  and  engaged  a 
schoolmistress,  strong  in  acquirements,  author- 
ity, and  testimonials,  but  alas  !  feeble  in  health. 
After  a  few  weeks'  trial,  this  valuable  acquisi- 
tion broke  down  and  felt  obliged  to  resign. 
When  Lexley  met  her  in  the  street,  Annie 
was  on  her  way  to  keep  an  appointment  at 
the  school-house  with  an  unknown  individual, 
who  had  seen  in  the  baker's  window  a  written 
announcement  that  the  place  was  vacant,  and 
had  requested  that  tradesman's  interest  to 
obtain  it.  The  baker's  account  was  misty  in 
the  extreme.  He  had  forgotten  the  applicant's 
name,  entertained  the  vaguest  notions  of  her 
dress  and  appearance,  persisted  in  calling  her 
a  female ',  and  seemed  to  have  but  this  one 
lucid  idea  connected  with  the  subject,  that  she 
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would  wait  on  the  lady  superintendent  in  the 
evening  at  the  school,  and  therefore  Miss  Den- 
nison  took  leave  of  Lexley  more  hastily  than 
she  could  have  wished,  omitting  a  good  many 
questions  she  would  have  liked  to  ask,  a  good 
many  disclosures  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure 
to  communicate. 

The  school-house  was  a  gloomy  apartment 
enough  when  illumined  by  one  tallow  candle. 
Annie,  blinking  in  from  the  brighter  gas-light 
outside,  could  only  make  out  a  tall,  dark 
figure,  closely  veiled,  that  rose  respectfully  on 
her  entrance.  Miss  Dennison's  courtesy  was 
always  captivating.  "  I  am  so  sorry  to  have 
kept  you  waiting,"  said  she  kindly,  whereat  the 
figure  started,  clasped  its  hands,  and  faltering 
out,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  I — I  am  afraid  there 
is  some  mistake,"  sank  down  on  the  wooden 
chair  in  an  attitude  of  utter  helplessness  and 
prostration. 

For  a  second  time  to-night  Annie  Dennison 
seemed  destined  to  be  surprised,  In  appear- 
ance and  bearing,  however,  she  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  other  occupant  of  the 
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apartment.  The  genial  manner  froze  to  one 
of  dignified  disapproval,  the  slight  frame 
stiffened  where  it  stood.  It  was  as  if  a  touch 
of  some  enchanted  wand  had  turned  a  warm- 
blooded, loving,  breathing  young  lady  to  a 
figure  of  ice. 

Yet  all  the  time  the  girl's  heart  beat  wildly, 
joyfully,  to  think  that  Horace  had  now  been 
in  Vienna  for  weeks ! 

Nevertheless,  only  a  woman  could  have 
conveyed  by  the  mere  inflection  of  tone,  so 
much  scorn  as  she  put  into  the  few  words  with 
which  she  accosted  her  visitor. 

"  Mrs.  Lexley  !  I  beg  pardon.  Miss  Blair. 
1  am  not  aware  by  which  name  you  ought  to 
be  addressed." 

Only  a  woman  could  have  understood  the 
whole  cruelty  of  the  insult,  could  have  inter- 
preted the  challenge  and  the  taunt. 

Laura  rose  in  proud  defiance,  lifted  her 
veil,  and  looked  full  in  the  other's  face. 

"  Miss  Dennison,"  said  she,  "  you  are  the 
last  person  on  whom  I  wish  to  inflict  my 
presence.     Excuse  me  for  having  intruded.     I 
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will  bid    you    good    evening,    and    retire    at 


once." 


But  Annie  had  of  late  seen  too  much  real 
sorrow,  not  to  recognize  the  accents  of  an 
aching  heart,  however  disguised  in  an  assump- 
tion of  haughty  unconcern.  Her  own  nature 
too  had  been  necessarily  softened  by  the  daily 
habit  of  doing  good.  It  was  almost  impossible 
for  "  our  lady  "  to  refrain  from  helping  a  fel- 
low-creature in  distress,  while  frequent  con- 
templation of  the  easy  steps  by  which  poor 
humanity  descends  to  vice,  the  misery  in  which 
it  becomes  entangled,  and  the  painful  struggles 
through  which  alone  it  can  be  extricated,  had 
impressed  on  her  the  beauty  of  that  lesson  which 
teaches  us  to  hate  the  sin,  while  we  sympa- 
thise with  the  sinner.  Annie,  who  said  her 
prayers  with  commendable  regularity,  did  not 
find  that  the  most  difficult  of  her  duties  was 
to  forgive  others  their  trespasses  against  her- 
self, much  less  then  (although  as  a  woman, 
exceedingly  intolerant  of  errors  into  which 
women  are  prone  to  fall)  those  who  had 
trespassed  against  the  laws  of  society. 

VOL.  III.  h 
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I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  she  would 
have  relented  quite  so  easily,  had  there  been 
more  reason  to  suppose  that  Horace  Maxwell's 
withdrawal  of  his  allegiance  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  Miss  Blair,  or  that  she  might 
not  have  felt  "  the  duty  she  owed  to  herself," 
demanded  a  sterner  and  more  uncompro- 
mising bearing,  but  for  the  pleasing  reflection, 
hitherto  so  bitter,  that  "  Horace  had  been  in 
Vienna  for  weeks  !  " 

"  Don't  go,"  she  said  simply,  "  sit  down — 
you  look  tired  and  ill — we  used  to  be  friends 
once.  Will  you  not  tell  me  if  I  can  be  of  any 
use,  any  comfort  to  you  now  1  " 

Scorn  for  scorn,  the  other  could  have  flung 
back.  Proud  looks,  disdainful  gestures,  she 
could  have  met  with  looks  and  gestures 
prouder  and  more  disdainful ;  she  would  have 
yielded  to  no  claim,  admitted  no  assumption 
of  superiority,  would  have  returned  revilings 
and  defied  reproof,  but  the  kind  words,  the 
gentle  tones,  pierced  to  her  heart  like  a  knife. 
Weary,  worn,  friendless,  exhausted  for  very 
want  of  food,  the  proud  spirit  gave  way  with 
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the  enfeebled  frame.  Sinking  once  more  into 
the  chair,  Laura  laid  her  head  on  the  table, 
and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"  I  am  so  miserable,"  she  murmured, — "  so 
miserable — I  wish  I  was  dead — I  wish  I  was 
dead  — " 

The  very  words  of  how  many  a  fallen  woman 
whom  lately  she  had  soothed  and  consoled, 
guiding  her,  as  only  a  sister  can,  along  the  up- 
ward path  that  leads  again  to  life  and  hope  ! 
Not  for  all  those  words  seemed  to  convey, 
was  there  a  shade  less  of  kindness  in  Annie's 
manner,  a  tone  more  of  hardness  in  her  voice, 
while  resting  her  arm  on  the  other's  shoulder, 
and  stroking  her,  as  a  nurse  soothes  a  child, 
she  whispered, 

"  Don't  say  that,  dear ;  nothing  is  so  bad  but 
it  might  be  worse.  None  are  so  wicked  but 
they  can  struggle  back  into  the  ways  of  virtue 
if  they  will  only  try." 

Laura  raised  her  head,  dried  her  tears,  and 
opened  her  eyes  wide  with  astonishment. 
Mistaking  wonder  for  resentment,  Annie 
continued  in    a   soft    and   deprecating   tone, 
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"  Nobody  who  has  not  gone  through  tempta- 
tion knows  what  it  is.  We  who  have  been 
spared  the  fiercest  of  all  trials,  ought  not  to  be 
proud,  only  grateful ; — I  dare  say  under  the 
same  conditions,  I  should  have  been  as  bad  as 
— as  anybody  else.  Because  a  woman  is 
degraded,  she  is  not  entirely  lost.  I,  for 
one,  will  never  turn  my  back  on  those  who 
have  humility  to  confess  they  did  wrong,  and 
courage  to  promise  they  will  do  right.  The 
first  step  is  gained  when  we  are  sorry  for  the 
past,  the  next  when  we  have  hope  in  the 
future.  Don't  be  afraid  to  confide  in  me,  dear. 
It  will  do  you  good  to  unburden  your  mind, 
and  a  fault  confessed,  even  to  a  fellow  mortal, 
is  a  fault  half-repaired.  Tell  me  your  sorrows 
and  I  will  sympathize  with  them,  tell  me 
your  sins  and    I  will    rebuke,   not    you   but 

them" 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  kindly  pity  of 
the  tone,  so  at  variance  with  the  inferred  accu- 
sation of  dishonour  that  a  woman  must  indeed 
have  sunken  low  not  to  resent.  Laura  looked 
up  partly   in    vague    astonishment,  partly  in 
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anger,  soon  to  be  disarmed  by  the  soft  sad 
eyes  that  met  her  own.  % 

"  Sins  !  Rebuke  !  '  she  repeated.  "  Miss 
Dennison,  why  do  you  think  so  hardly  of 
me  I" 

"**"  Because  I  have  seen  Mr.  Lexley  !  "  an- 
swered Annie  gravely.  "  I  parted  from  him 
not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  here,  not  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago." 

Laura  started  to  her  feet,  glancing  about 
like  a  wild  creature,  seeking  some  way  of 
escape.  "  Is  he  coming  1 "  she  asked.  "  Miss 
Dennison,  I  implore  you,  don't  let  him  find 
me!  Don't  tell  him  where  I  am.  Does  he 
know  I'm  here  % " 

"  You  need  have  no  fear,"  answered  Annie, 
rather  coldly.  "He  never  mentioned  your 
name.  He  is  leading  a  noble  life.  He  has  the 
charge  of  our  parish.  Only  for  a  time,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  He  does  his  duty  thoroughly. 
He  is  doing  it  now." 

"  How  did  he  look  %  What  did  he  say  \ 
Has  he  grown  thin  ?  Did  he  seem  in  low 
spirits'?     Was   he  walking  fast  and   strong] 
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Oh,  Miss  Dennison !  I  have  nothing  left  on 
i  earth.     Don't  grudge   telling  me  something, 
anything  about  him." 

The  pale  face  worked  convulsively,  the  grey 
eyes  glared  as  with  fierce  animal  hunger  for 
tidings  of  the  man  she  loved.  Laura  was 
standing  erect,  though  trembling  in  every 
limb  ;  but  there  could  not  have  been  more  of 
abject  supplication  in  her  attitude  had  she 
dragged  herself  along  the  floor,  grovelling  to 
the  other's  feet. 

"He  is  altered  and  unhappy,"  answered 
Annie,  very  pitiful,  and  a  little  frightened. 
"  You  best  know  how  much,  as  you  best  know 
why.  But  he  has  taken  the  wisest,  the  surest, 
the  only  course  to  remedy  such  an  affliction  as 
his." 

"  Not  married  again  !  "  exclaimed  Laura 
wildly.  "He's  not  married  again.  Is  she 
good  1  Is  she  beautiful  ?  Does  he  love  her  ? 
Oh,  have  mercy  on  me  !  Have  mercy,  Heaven  ! 
I  didn't  deserve  this !  " 

"You  couldn't  have  cared  for  him,"  said 
Annie  reproachfully.      "There  are  few  such 
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natures  on  earth.  Married  again  !  No.  He 
is  not  one  of  those  who  suffer  and  forget. 
He  bears  his  sorrow  bravely,  but  he  will  bear 
it  to  his  grave.  How  could  vou  undervalue 
such  a  character  1  How  could  you  be  false  to 
a  man  like  that  1 ':  The  other  seized  her 
hand,  and  pressed  it  to  her  own  breast. 

"  God  bless  you ! ':  she  exclaimed,  "  and 
God  forgive  me.  1  ought  to  have  rejoiced 
had  it  been  otherwise,  but  I  could  not !  I 
could  not !  And  you  think  I  don't  care  for 
him  !  don't  love  him  !  If  you  knew — if  you 
only  knew !  " 

"  But  1  don't"  said  Annie  kindly.  "  Will 
you  not  tell  me  \  What  can  I  think'?  What 
ought  I  to  think  \  I  know  nothing  definite. 
I  have  heard  no  particulars.  You  left,  him, 
and — and — of  course  it  was  for  somebody 
else." 

She  blushed  violently.  Having  said  thus 
much,  she  would  fain  have  drawn  back.  No 
sooner  were  the  words  out  than  she  felt  how 
inconsequent,  how  uncharitable  was  her  conclu- 
sion. 
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The  other  only  sighed,  and  for  a  space 
looked  blankly  in  Miss  Dennison's  face.  Then 
she  seemed  to  arrive  at  some  definite  resolu- 
tion, and  her  old  manner  came  back,  the 
natural  dignity  of  her  character  asserted  itself, 
while  she  made  her  appeal.  It  was  no  fallen 
woman  excusing  her  trespass,  no  conscious 
sinner  pleading  for  mercy ;  it  was  stately, 
handsome  Miss  Blair,  of  whose  calm  beauty 
Annie  had  been  a  little  jealous,  that  spoke 
now. 

"  If  you  loved  somebody  better  than  any- 
thing on  earth,  if  you  owed  to  him  all  the 
true  happiness  you  ever  knew,  if  you  felt  that 
whatever  you  did,  whatever  you  were,  however 
low  you  had  sunk,  that  person  alone  would 
never  blame  and  would  never  forget,- — if  there 
was  but  one  way  to  save  him,  not  from 
sorrow,  anxiety,  danger,  but  from  shame — 
shame,  Miss  Dennison,  worse  than  death ! 
would  you  scruple  to  take  that  way,  even 
though  it  led  you  into  outer  darkness,  into  a 
place  of  torment  hardly  to  be  endured  by  body 
or  soul ?  " 
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"  1  suppose  one  would  do  a  great  deal  for 
anybody  one  liked,"  replied  Annie  demurely, 
rather  mistrusting  this  outburst  of  devotion, 
lest  it  might  have  been  called  forth  by  the 
Anybody,  or  rather  the  Somebody,  of  whom 
she  was  herself  thinking. 

"  I  have  done  a  great  deal  for  my  husband, 
God  knows,"  continued  Laura.  "  My  hus- 
band— yes,  he  is  my  husband  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  though  to  claim  him  here  on  earth 
would  be  to  bring  ridicule  on  him  as  a  man, 
disgrace  on  him  as  a  minister  of  the  Church. 
Miss  Dennison,  I  will  trust  you.  I  have  not 
a  friend  in  the  world  !  " 

"  Trust  me !"  answered  Annie,  whose  horizon 
seemed  brightening  every  moment.  "  And 
never  say  that  again  !  I  am  your  friend,  dear, 
from  this  time  forth.  I  am  very  obstinate  if 
I  take  anything  into  my  head,  and  I  will  never 
desert  you,  never." 

Then  out  came  the  whole  sad  story  as  we 
know  it  already,  and  Annie  listened  with 
tearful  eyes,  wondering  much,  pitying  much, 
admiring    most   of    all.      The   barriers  once 
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broken  down,  Laura  felt  it  an  intense  relief  to 
pour  into  a  sympathising  ear  the  narrative  of 
her  past  life,  with  its  adventures,  its  sorrows, 
and  its  unhappy  climax,  confessing  her  faults, 
acknowledging  her  imprudences,  but  dwelling 
chiefly  on  those  memories  which  seemed  now 
to  constitute  her  all.  She  touched  lightly  on 
the  petty  triumphs  of  vanity  she  had  won,  on 
the  mimicry  of  mortal  strife  from  which  she 
had  so  often  carried  off  its  tinsel  prize.  Even 
Victor's  dark  eyes  and  early  death  seemed  to 
have  faded  from  her  heart,  as  from  her 
memory  the  golden  skies,  the  sapphire  waters, 
and  the  purple  islands  of  the  Greek  Sea.  But 
she  could  not  dwell  too  fondly,  nor  too 
minutely,  on  the  roses  at  the  parsonage 
window,  the  woodbine  in  its  porch,  the  noble 
figure,  and  the  kind,  clear  voice  that  made  for 
her,  wherever  he  was,  a  welcome  refuge  and  a 
happy  home. 

"  I  like  to  think  of  it,  dear,"  she  said,  fixing 
her  eyes  on  the  solitary  tallow  candle,  now 
beginning  to  burn  low.  "  I  like  to  talk  of  it, 
I  try  to  dream  of  it   every  night  of  my  life,. 
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because,  as  you  can  now  understand,  I  must 
never  see  it,  nor  him,  again  !     The  only  thing 
that  keeps  me  up  is  to  feel  that  whatever  I 
suffer  is  for  his  sake,  and  perhaps  some  day 
he  will  know  it,  and  think  all  the  better  of  me 
then  for  the  very  contempt  he  must  have  for 
me  now.     Ah  !  that  is  the  worst  of  the  whole 
punishment.      He   must   be   so   unhappy!     1 
wish  he  could  hate  and  despise  me  ;  I  wish  he 
had  loved  me  less  !     No — I  don't !     Nothing 
lasts   for    ever.     I   must    wear   out   in    time. 
Perhaps,  dear,  when  I  am  worn  out  and  laid 
in  my  grave,  you  will  tell  him.     He  will  see 
then  that  the  woman  he  trusted,  bad  or  good, 
right  or  wrong,  was  not  so  unworthy  after  all. 
If  he  had  married  some  simpering  girl,  well- 
portioned    and    well    brought  up,  would    she 
have  done  as  much  for  him  1     I   think  not ! 
There  is  something  of   the  savage  in  all  of 
us.     I  like  to  reflect  how  I  have  baffled  the 
villain  who  persecuted  me,  who  would  have 
persecuted  him  !     I  trust  in  heaven  that  wretch 
is  starving — starving  at  this  moment.     I  know 
what  starving  means,  and  I  wish   him  worse 
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than  that.  I  wish  him  all  the  evil  he  deserves ! 
Yes  ;  it's  wrong  I  dare  say,  but  think  how  he 
has  injured  me.  My  girlhood,  my  woman- 
hood, and  then  this  last  deadliest  blow  of  all, 
ought  I  to  forgive  \  M'ould  Algy  say  I  ought  % 
Then  I'll  try,  dear,  I'll  try.  I  am  not  so  strong 
as  I  used  to  be,  and  though  one  fights  ever  so 
hard,  somehow  courage  fails  when  strength 
gives  way." 

"  You  will  let  me  help  you,"  said  Annie, 
drying  her  eyes.  "  You  will  not  hide  from  us 
again.  You  have  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of.  On  the  contrary,  you  are  the  truest  and 
noblest  woman  I  ever  knew." 

The  other  shook  her  head  sadly.  "  It  can- 
not be,"  she  answered.  "I  must  go  into 
hiding  again,  or  all  the  past  agony,  the  past 
struggle  would  be  in  vain.  The  appointment 
I  came  to  seek  to-night  must  be  given  up  at 
once.  You  tell  me  my — Mr.  Lexley  is  doing 
duty  in  this  very  parish.  I  must  escape  with- 
out losing  a  moment.  You  see  it  yourself; 
there  is  no  alternative." 

Annie  did  see  it  herself,  perhaps  not  with- 
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out  certain  feelings  of  relief.  Laura  was  a 
woman  in  a  million,  but  alas !  she  had  a 
history,  very  much  of  a  history,  and  while  the 
wife  of  Caesar  should  be  above  suspicion,  the 
mistress  of  a  school  should  be  below  and  out 
of  the  way  of  it. 

"  But  you  must  live,"  said  the  younger  lady. 
"  Do  not  be  proud  with  me.  Let  me  at  least 
have  the  happiness  of  thinking  1  can  make 
your  hard  lot  a  little  less  intolerable." 

"Everybody  can  live  who  will  tvorlc"  an- 
swered Laura.  "  My  dear,  it  is  well  for  me 
I  must  work,  or  I  should  go  mad !  There  are 
plenty  of  things  I  can  do.  I  dare  say  I 
shouldn't  have  made  at  all  a  good  mistress  for 
your  school !  I  taught  music  for  a  long  time 
before  I  went  to  live  with  Emily  Dennison.  I 
have  tried  to  give  music-lessons  since  I  left 
my — my  home.  You  would  hardly  believe 
how  odd  people  are,  how  unkind,  and  how 
suspicious.  Why  had  I  discontinued  the 
practice  of  tuition  and  what  had  I  been  doing 
in  the  interval  \  Had  I,  might  I,  would, 
could,  or  should  I  ever  go  on  the  stage  1     No 
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references,  indeed  !  It  was  too  much  to  expect 
they  should  entrust  the  education  of  their 
children  even  in  the  matter  of  counting  one, 
two,  three,  four,  to  a  person  (they  didn't  say  a 
lady)  of  whose  antecedents  they  were  thus 
kept  in  ignorance.  Even  the  few,  who  were 
tempted  by  my  playing,  which  was  tolerably 
good,  and  my  terms,  which  were  ridiculously 
low,  managed  to  make  the  whole  thing  as  un- 
comfortable as  possible.  Some  never  kept 
their  appointments,  some  did  not  pay  for  their 
lessons,  two  or  three  ladies  objected  to  my 
"  manner  " — I  suppose  they  were  used  to  some- 
thing very  different — and  one  fat  little  man 
actually  tried  to  make  love  to  me !  Still,  I 
have  managed  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
perhaps  because  I  don't  seem  to  care  very 
much  how  soon  they  part  company.  It  has 
only  been  since  this  last  week  I  have  found 
myself  reduced  to  want.  I  have  lost  two 
pupils  by  scarlet  fever,  three  more  are  gone 
into  the  country  for  good,  and  I  have  not  one 
left.  That  is  why  I  applied  for  the  situation 
here.     It's  no  use  thinking  about  it  now." 
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Annie's  mind  was  wandering.  She  reflected 
-on  the  unfortunate  state  of  her  purse,  which 
usually  returned  empty  from  her  visits  amongst 
her  poor.  She  knew  the  other's  character  well 
enough  to  be  sure  they  would  meet  no  more, 
and  read  pretty  clearly  Laura's  intention  of 
changing  her  residence  again  and  again,  if 
necessary,  so  as  to  cut  off  every  link  with  her 
past  life.  It  vexed  her  to  think  how  powerless 
she  was.  "  What  can  I  do  ? '  she  asked, 
fingering  a  handsome  locket  at  her  throat,  the 
only  ornament  she  wore — not  because  it  was 
Aunt  Emily's  gift,  but  that  Horace  Maxwell 
once  found  and  returned  it  to  her,  when  it 
had  been  lost.  "  I  am  so  sorry  for  you.  I 
must  do  something." 

After  a  lively  discussion,  during  which  the 
tallow  candle  nearly  burned  itself  out,  Laura 
consented  to  accept  from  Miss  Dennison,  whose 
good  word  as  a  female  philanthropist  already 
carried  a  certain  weight,  such  a  letter  of 
recommendation,  made  out  in  an  assumed 
name,  as  would  induce  any  London  physician 
to   employ  the  bearer  for  a  sick-nurse,  that 
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being  an  occupation  to  which  Mrs.  Laxton,  as 
she  wished  to  be  called,  seriously  inclined,  and 
her  qualifications  for  which  Annie,  no  mean 
practitioner  in  the  same  line,  was  able  to 
judge. 

"  I  can  live,  dear,"  said  Laura,  "  and  keep 
out  of  everybody's  way,  that  is  all  I  re- 
quire. Don't  think  me  ungrateful,  but  you 
will  give  me  your  solemn  promise  to  respect 
my  secret,  won't  you  ?  And  Miss  Dennison, 
Annie,  dear  Annie,  we  must  never  meet 
again." 

"  Not  even  by  accident ! "  pleaded  Annie, 
whose  soft  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"  Not  even  by  accident,"  repeated  the  other, 
"  though,  indeed,  in  such  a  town  as  this  it 
wovld  be  by  the  merest  accident.  Since  I 
came  to  London  I  have  only  met  one  person 
of  my  acquaintance,  and  that  was  Mr.  Max- 
well.'' 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Annie,  blushing,  "  I  ought 
to  have  told  you  before.  I  saw  you  to- 
gether." 

Laura  smiled.     "  It  was  our  first  meeting, 
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said  she,  "  and  our  last.  I  took  care  that  it 
should  be,  and  trusted  his  honour,  as  I  now 
trust  yours." 

"  Then,  you  don't  know  he  has  gone 
abroad  \ "  said  Annie,  still  with  heightened 
colour. 

-Abroad'?  No,"  said  the  other  placidly. 
"  So  much  the  better.  There  are  only  two 
people  left  whom  I  have  to  avoid." 

"  Kiss  me,  dear,"  said  Miss  Dennison,  and 
at  that  moment  the  tallow  candle  went  out,  so 
the  two  ladies  having  embraced  in  the  dark, 
groped  their  way  downstairs  and  into  the 
street,  hand-in-hand. 

Then  they  parted,  one  returned  in  a  cab  to 
the  bright  warmth  and  joyous  welcome  of  the 
house  in  South  Kensington,  the  other  slunk 
stealthily  away  to  her  sad,  silent,  squalid 
home. 

Women's  eyes  are  very  sharp.  Mrs.  Pike, 
with  a  mite  of  humanity  swathed  in  a  shawl, 
resting  on  her  arm,  scarcely  glanced  at  Miss 
Dennison    running    upstairs   before    she    ex- 
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claimed,  "  Goodness  gracious,  Annie !     What 
has  become  of  your  locket  1 ' 

"I've  left  it  somewhere  in  the  City," 
answered  Annie  calmly.  "  Never  mind,  dear,. 
I'll  wear  the  one  you  gave  me  instead." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A   FRIEND   INDEED. 

"  Sister  Anne,  sister  Anne,  d'ye  see  any 
one  coming'?"  sang  Mrs.  Pike  in  a  clear 
treble,  with  a  mischievous  smile.  "  My  dear, 
I  don't  wonder  you  are  fidgety.  I  can't  con- 
ceive anything  so  awkward.  It  makes  me 
quite  nervous  to  think  of  it." 

The  two  ladies  were  sitting  together  in  the 
pretty  morning  room.  It  was  an  hour  after 
breakfast ;  Poppy,  Trix,  and  the  dethroned  baby 
were  off  for  their  morning  exercise,  the  latter 
in  a  perambulator.  His  successor,  the  reign- 
ing despot,  had  lately  taken  sustenance,  light, 
nutritious,  but  only  partially  digestible,  and  pa- 
pa was  at  Woolwich ;  Annie,  whose  charitable 
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engagements  allowed  her  leisure  till  the  after- 
noon, seemed  unusually  fidgety  and  nervous  ; 
she  could  not  settle  to  any  of  her  customary 
occupations,  and  walked  a  dozen  times  in  five 
minutes  to  the  boudoir  window,  which  com- 
manded indeed  no  more  extensive  prospect 
than  two  gas-lamps  and  a  tree. 

Therefore  it  was  that  Mrs.  Pike  expressed 
playful  derision  in  the  notes  of  that  long-for- 
gotten opera,  which  presented  to  our  grand- 
fathers the  connubial  atrocities  and  condign 
punishment  of  the  uxorious  Blue  Beard. 

"  Let  me  look  at  it  again,"  said  the  married 
lady.  "  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it.  If, 
mind  Annie,  I  only  say  if,  he  does  mean  to  ask 
for  a  second  chance,  won't  you  give  him 
one?" 

For  answer  Miss  Dennison  tossed  a  note 
into  her  friend's  lap ;  the  latter  opened,  and 
read  it  out  for  the  twentieth  time — 

"  Dear  Miss  Dennison, 

"  Can  you  favour  me  with  an  interview 
on  a  matter  of  some  importance  ]     I   would 
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call  any  day  this  week,  at  your  own  time.     I 
hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  see  me,  because  I 
believe  the  happiness  of  two  people  is  involved 
in  the  communication  I  have  to  make." 
"  Yours  very  sincerely," 

"Percy  Mortimer. 
"  A  line  to   '  The   Travellers '  will   always 
find  me." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  in  your  line  to 
'  The  Travellers  V  "  continued  Mrs.  Pike. 

"  I  said  yes." 

"You  said  yes.  My  dear,  you  must  have 
said  something  besides.  You  couldn't  put 
"yes"  in  an  envelope,  and  send  it  to  the  'Tra- 
vellers,' or  any  other  club  in  London !" 

Annie  laughed. 

"I  said  very  little  more.  I  told  him  I 
should  be  at  home  till  one  o'clock,  it's  five 
minutes  past  twelve  now." 

"  And,  Annie  dear,"  continued  her  friend, 
"have  you  thought  the  matter  over'?  Have 
you  made  up  your  mind  what  you  will  do  \  " 

"That  depends  upon  the  communication!" 
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replied  Miss  Dennison.  "  It's  a  long  word  and 
sounds  pompous.  Have  you  never  observed, 
Lettie,  that  when  gentlemen  are  really  in  earn- 
est, they  become  either  pompous  or  slang  V 

"That's  not  my  experience,"  answered  the 
other,  running  over  her  own  little  catalogue  of 
admirers  with  a  triumphant  smile.  "I  used 
to  find  them  more  inclined  to  hesitate,  I  think, 
and  to  get  lost.  The  man  too  that  didn't  care 
for  one,  always  made  himself  so  much  plea- 
santer  than  the  man  that  did.  However,  /  am 
married  and  done  for ;  it's  no  use  talking  about 
me.  Annie,  you  see  of  course  what  this  note 
means." 
«  What  ] " 

"  My  dear,  nothing  can  be  plainer.  Mr. 
Mortimer  is  really  attached  to  you,  and  can't 
get  over  it.  He  has  asked  you  once,  and  you 
said  '  No,'  like  a  goose !  He  has  given  you 
time  to  reflect,  and  now  he  means  to  try 
again.  What  is  it  Pope  or  Scott,  or  some- 
body, says,  "  one  refusal  no  rebuff."  He's 
quite  right,  and  I  like  him   for  his  pluck." 

"  Oh !  Lettie,  do  you  think  so  \  I  hope 
not ! " 
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"  I've  no  patience  with  you,  my  clear.  Isn't 
he  good  enough?" 

"  Too  good,  much  too  good  !  " 

"  Rich  enough  %  Clever  enough  1  Nice 
enough  ? " 

"Granted,  granted,  granted." 

..."  And  don't  half  the  girls  in  London  want 
to  marry  him  1  My  dear,  what  possible  ob- 
jection can  you  find'? " 

"  Here's  only  one.     It's  his  name." 

"  Mortimer — Mortimer.  What's  the  matter 
with  his  name  1 " 

"It's  pretty,  I  dare  say,  and  aristocratic. 
Mrs.  Mortimer  sounds  well ;  but,  Lettie,  he's 
not  Mr.  Wright ! " 

"  Then  there  is  a  Mr.  Wright !  " 

"  Oh !  no,  no,"  replied  Annie,  blushing 
furiously,  and  her  friend  saw  well  enough  she 
was  pleading  Percy's  cause  in  vain.  A  true 
woman,  however,  she  fired  a  volley  even  in 
retreat. 

"There  may  be  as  good  fish  in  the  sea, 
Annie,  but  I  don't  think  you  will  ever  catch  one 
to  suit  you  half  as  well.    I  am  the  last  person  to 
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advocate  anything  but  love-matches;  the 
General  always  laughs  at  me  for  being  roman- 
tic, but,  at  the  same  time,  when  everything 
is  suitable,  and  there  are  plenty  of  means,  and 
no  previous  attachment  exists  of  course,  I  do 
think  it  makes  very  little  difference  to  a  good- 
looking  young  couple,  whether  they  fall  in 
love  after  marriage  or  before." 

"  But  suppose  I  couldn't  fall  in  love  with 
Mr.  Mortimer  at  all !  "  urged  Miss  Dennison. 

"  That's  nonsense ! "  replied  her  friend. 
"  Here  he  comes.  Let  him  speak  for  him- 
self! " 

Between  the  gas-lamps  and  the  tree,  Percy 
Mortimer's  figure  was  at  this  moment  seen  to 
flit  by,  mounted  on  the  perfect  hack  so  coveted 
of  London  equestrians,  and  followed  by  a 
groom  on  a  horse  that,  eager  to  overtake  its 
stable-companion,  displayed  such  form  and 
action  as  caused  all  passers-by  to  turn  round 
and  admire. 

Nobody  could  look  less  like  a  despondent 
swain,  and  though,  as  the  upshot  proved,  he 
still  cared  deeply  for  Annie's  welfare,  his  pulse 
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beat  no  faster,  his  colour  neither  went  nor 
came,  when  his  name  was  announced,  and  Mrs. 
Pike's  footman  ushered  him  ceremoniously  into 
the  boudoir. 

Annie  did  blush.  She  seemed  to  have 
caught  the  trick  of  blushing  since  last  night. 
Shaking  hands  with  her  rejected  suitor,  she 
could  find  nothing  better  to  say  than  this : 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  as  if  you 
were  perfectly  cured." 

Mrs.  Pike  smothered  a  smile.  Her  greeting 
was  unusually  cordial,  and  something  in  her 
manner  seemed  to  wish  him  success,  but  "  She 
heard  baby  crying  upstairs  (though  that  atom 
had  been  asleep  for  hours),  would  Mr.  Morti- 
mer excuse  her'?  Of  course,  Annie,  you'll 
make  him  stay  to  luncheon." 

The  door  shut,  and  the  two  looked  at  each 
other  in  silence. 

"  Your  leg  is  better  1 "  said  Annie  anxiously. 

Percy  burst  out  laughing.  "  You  mended 
it,"  said  he.  "  You  ought  to  know.  But  I 
didn't  call  to  talk  about  my  leg,  though  it  was 
an  interesting  topic  once.  Miss  Dennison* 
were  you  surprised  at  my  note  ?  " 
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"Yes.  No.  That's  to  say,  I  thought  you 
wouldn't  be  in  town  at  this  season,"  was  the 
answer. 

k"You  can  guess  why  I  want  to  see  you,  I 
dare  say,"  continued  her  visitor  in  such  calm 
accents  as,  considering  all  things,  seemed 
hardly  nattering  to  the  lady  he  had  come  to 
see. 

Of  course,  Annie  "  hadn't  an  idea."  They 
never  "  have  an  idea."  Though  women  can 
guess  with  such  marvellous  intuition,  though 
they  leap  to  conclusions  with  such  startling 
rapidity,  they  never  expect  that  for  which 
they  are  waiting  and  longing,  and  wondering 
why  it  does  not  come  ! 

"  I  can  walk  home  as  well  without  you  as 
with  you,"  I  heard  a  damsel  say  to  her  swain 
only  last  night  in  the  Vauxhall  Road,  but  she 
held  him  fast  by  the  arm  nevertheless,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  she  made  him  accompany  her 
every  yard  of  the  way  to  her  own  duor. 

"  I  told  you  I  had  something  to  say  which 
affected  the  happiness  of  two  people,"  pro- 
reeded  Mr.  Mortimer,  smoothing  his  hat  like  a 
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man  who  is  going  to  propose.  "  You  are  one 
of  them.  Miss  Dennison,  do  you  remember  a 
question  I  asked  you  in  the  summer  1 " 

"Now  for  it!"  thought   Annie;    but   she, 
only  nodded  and  held  her  breath. 

"  Your  answer  was  hardly  what  I  expected. 
I  beg  pardon,  I  ought  to  say  what  I  hoped. 
But,  Miss  Dennison,  a  man  does  not  ask  a 
young  lady  such  a  question  as  that,  unless  he 
has  the  greatest  esteem  and  regard  for  her, 
unless  her  happiness  is  as  dear  to  him  as  his 
own.'' 

•'  I'm  sure  you  are  very  good  and  kind," 
faltered  Annie  who  dreaded  a  repetition  of  the 
proposal.  "  I  am  sure  nobody  could  have  a 
better  and  truer  friend." 

"  I  hope  I  am  a  true  friend,"  answered 
Percy ;  "  that  is  my  only  excuse  for  inter- 
fering in  so  delicate  a  matter.  Miss  Dennison, 
what  would  you  do  if  you  saw  somebody  you 
valued  going  to  the  dogs  as  fast  as  he  could 
drive'?  " 

"  Get  between  my  friend  and  the  dogs ! " 
answered  Annie.     "  Men  do  it  for  each  other 
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every  day,  and  women  would  too,  if  they  had 
the  opportunity." 

"  There's  an  opportunity  here,"  said  Percy. 
"But  I  can't  do  much  good  single-handed. 
Miss  Dennison,  you  know  Maxwell,  and  what 
an  old  friend  he  is  of  mine." 

Annie's  heart  leaped  into  her  throat,  she 
could  not  have  spoken  a  word  to  save  her 
life. 

"  He's  going  fast  to  the  dogs — foreign  dogs 
too,  which  makes  it  no  better.  I  thought  he 
wasn't  like  himself  when  he  went  away.  You 
remember  how  cheery  and  careless  he  used  to 
be,  full  of  fun,  full  of  chaff,  full  of  good- 
humour.  All  at  once  he  grew  morose,  de- 
sponding, miserable.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  so 
changed  in  my  life.  He  looked  like  a  man 
who  was  going  to  cut  somebody's  throat,  pro- 
bably his  own  !  " 

Gall  and  honey !  wormwood  and  treacle ! 
Poor  Horace !  poor  fellow !  It  was  delightful 
to  hear  this,  and  yet  it  pierced  her  to  the 
heart ! 

"  I    was  glad  to    learn  they    sent   him    t- 
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Vienna.  T  thought  the  change  might  do  him 
good;  and  if  he  was  only  unhappy  about  an 
attachment,  unless  it  was  really  a  case,  of 
course  he'd  be  all  right  in  six  weeks." 

Annie  bowed.  "  You  speak  by  experience, 
I  conclude,"  said  she,  and  wished  the  next 
moment  she  could  recall  her  words. 

"  I  took  longer,"  answered  Mortimer.  "  But 
mine  was  an  object  very  much  above  the  com- 
mon level.  That  is  why  I  am  so  anxious  about 
my  friend.  Miss  Dennison,  Horace  Maxwell 
and  myself  hold  the  same  opinions  on  many 
matters.  We  have  the  same  tastes  and  pur- 
suits ;  we  admire  the  same  characters.  We 
were  in  love  with  the  same  woman  Now,  do 
you  understand  1  " 

What  right  had  he  to  tell  her  this  I  Why 
couldn't  she  feel  angry?  Why  couldn't  she 
keep  down  the  rush  of  happiness  that  sent  the 
blood  tingling  through  her  veins,  and  rushing 
crimson  to  her  cheeks  ?  Her  silence,  her  em- 
barrassment, could  bear  but  one  construction, 
and  emboldened  Percy  to  proceed.  In  relating 
the  circumstance  afterwards,  he  used  to  declare 
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that  when  you  got  into  your  swing,  it  was 
almost  as  good  fun  playing  the  game  for 
another  fellow  as  for  yourself,  and  less  trouble 
if  you  win ! 

"But  it  does  not  appear,"  continued  the 
gentleman  "  that  Vienna  is  at  all  a  good  place 
for  patients  who  are  afflicted  with  my  friend's 
complaint.  Dissipation  is  bad  for  it;  smok- 
ing is  bad  for  it ;  gambling,  extravagance, 
excitement  of  all  kinds  is  bad  for  it ;  and 
I  don't  think  fighting  duels  likely  to  do  much 
good  ! " 

"  Duels  !  "  gasped  poor  Annie. 

u  Well,  I  hope  the  duel  was  arranged  with- 
out bloodshed.  Indeed  I  Jcnoiv  it  was,  so 
perhaps  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it,  but 
there  ivas  a  duel  impending  ten  days  ago,  and 
the  worst  of  it  is,  that  Horace  put  himself 
completely  in  the  wrong.  I  hear  from  his 
friends,  they  cannot  make  him  out — cannot 
think  what  has  come  over  him.  Unless  some- 
thing is  done  pretty  soon,  he'll  be  ruined.  I've 
tried  to  get  him  recalled,  but  he  swears  no- 
thing will  induce  him  to  return  to  England,  and 
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I  don't  know  how  to  extricate  him,  unless  I 
go  and  bring  him  back  myself." 

"  Oh  !  couldn't  you,  Mr.  Mortimer  ? "  ex- 
claimed Annie.  "  It  would  be  so  kind,  so 
friendly,  so  generous,  so  like  yourself  !  " 

She  was  beginning  to  feel  very  pitiful,  very 
anxious,  very  unhappy,  regarding  this  wilful 
admirer,  who  with  a  pigheadedness,  admirably 
masculine,  seemed  bent  on  destroying  his  own 
prospects,  his  own  happiness,  in  order  to  dis- 
tress the  very  person  he  loved  best.  Surely 
he  alone  was  to  blame,  yet  Annie  could  not 
but  cherish  certain  self-reproaches  on  her 
own  score.  It  was  as  if  she  had  dropped  a 
valuable  piece  of  china  and  broken  it. 

"  If  I  was  sure  of  something"  said  Percy ; 
"  something  that  only  one  person  in  the 
world  can  assure  me  of,  I  need  not  go  to 
Vienna;  I  need  not  go  a  step  further  than 
Pall  Mall.  One  line  with  a  foreign  stamp  on 
the  envelope  would  bring  Horace  Maxwell  to 
London  by  the  next  mail.  Miss  Dennison,  I 
once  asked  you  a  question  for  myself,  and  you 
said  No.     Don't  say  no  again  when   I   ask  a 
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question  for  my  friend.    Miss  Dennison,  may  I 
write  that  line  1 " 

Annie  looked  helplessly  at  every  object  in 
the  room,  and  finally  fixed  her  eyes  on  the 
pattern  of  the  carpet. 

"  What  ought  I  to  do,  Mr.  Mortimer  ?  "  she 
said.  "  It  seems  so  odd  to  be  put  in  such  a 
position.  You  are  a  true  friend  to  both  of 
us,  and  I  will  take  your  advice.  What  ought 
I  to  do  I  " 

"  Do  nothing  !  "  answered  Mortimer.  "  Tal- 
leyrand himself  could  not  give  you  better 
counsel.  Only  answer  me  candidly,  if  Horace 
comes  back,  shall  you  be  glad  to  see  him  ? ' 

"  Very  glad,"  said  the  young  lady  with  her 
eyes  still  fixed  on  the  carpet.  "  Then  I  will 
undertake  that  he  comes  back  in  a  week," 
said  Mortimer,  "  without  making  you  in  any 
way  responsible.  Miss  Dennison,  you  can 
believe  that  I  am  more  sensitive  for  your 
pride  than  my  own.  I  have  given  you  the 
best  possible  proof.  Now  let  us  talk  about 
something  else.  Thanks !  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to    stay    luncheon.     How's    the  new 
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baby  1     I  trust  in  heaven,  they  won't  bring  it 
down." 

But  at  that  moment  the  luncheon-bell 
rang,  and  the  new  baby's  mamma  made  her 
appearance  at  the  boudoir-door.  Taking  in 
the  situation  with  a  glance,  she  could  make 
nothing  of  it.  As  she  told  her  friend  after- 
wards, she  never  felt  so  puzzled  in  her  life. 

Percy's  manner  was  perfectly  cool,  assured, 
and   comfortable,   as   far   removed   from   the 
elation  of  victory  as  from  the  forced  hilarity 
a    beaten    man     assumes    to    cover    defeat. 
Nobody  who   had  been  accepted,  could  have 
asked    a    second   time    for     roast    chicken  ; 
nobody   who   had  been   refused   could    have 
restricted    himself    to    one    glass    of    wine. 
Mrs.  Pike  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
only  remaining  alternative,  tthat  possibly  he 
had  not  proposed  at  all,  but  for  a  certain  air 
of    proprietorship  with    which  Annie   asked 
him  for  information   concerning  her  own  be- 
longings, imperiously  requiring  the  last  news 
of  Uncle  John. 

"  1  am   not  happy    about  Mr.  Dennison," 
VOL.  III.  k 
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answered  the  visitor.  "There's  nothing  to 
be  frightened  at,  but  he  does  not  gather 
strength  as  he  ought.  This  last  illness  has 
made  him  look  much  older,  and  though  he  is 
as  pleasant  and  good-humoured  as  ever,  his 
voice  gets  very  weak,  and  he  never  left  his 
arm-chair  all  the  time  I  was  in  the  room." 

"That  was  yesterday,"  observed  Annie, 
who  seemed  to  know  all  about  it. 

"  Yesterday  afternoon,"  said  Percy.  "  I 
told  him  I  was  coming  here  and  should  pro- 
bably see  you  to-day.  Of  course  he  was  full 
of  messages.  '  Tell  her  to  keep  something  for 
St.  James's,'  he  said,  '  where  a  good  example 
is  more  needed  and  more  uncommon  than  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Giles.  If  Annie  really  takes 
these  matters  in  hand, ^$s  I  hear  she  does, 
tell  her  from  me— '  shrdfol  tell  you  what  he 
said — no !  I  wonft,  it  will  make  you  vain ! " 

Mrs.  Pike  fel't#satisfied  they  were  engaged, 
and  if  anything  could  have  exalted  the 
visitor  in  her  good  opinion,  it  would  have 
been  the  ardent  desire  he  expressed  to  see 
baby,  having    previously  recovered  possession 
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of  his  hat,  gloves,  and  riding-whip,  with  all 
appliances  for  escape.  "  You'll  dine  with  us, 
of  course,  very  soon,"  exclaimed  his  hospitable 
hostess  as  he  took  leave,  while  Annie  actually 
followed  into  the  hall  to  see  him  get  on  his 
horse.  "  The  first  day  we're  disengaged  I'll 
let  you  know.  We'll  have  some  pleasant 
people  to  meet  you,  though  you  won't  care 
much  about  that !  " 

So  waving  many  farewells,  Percy  rode  off 
into  the  Park,  wondering  what  he  had  done  to 
win  such  golden  opinions  from  Mrs.  Pike,  but 
disposed  on  reflection  to  credit  the  advance  he 
had  obviously  made  in  her  good  graces  to  the 
interest  he  affected  in  her  youngest  born. 

That  was  a  pleasant  ride.  The  priceless 
hack  seemed  to  tread  on  air.  Its  owner,  after 
one  little  pang  of  regret  to  have  lost  such  a 
wife,  qualified  indeed  by  the  opinion  he  had 
long  entertained,  that  a  wife  was  an  unneces- 
sary adjunct  to  a  man  who  had  everything 
else  he  wanted — after  a  little  spasm  of  wounded 
vanity,  to  find  it  possible  that  any  woman  in 
the  world,  especially  Annie  Dennison,  should 
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prefer  any  man  in  the  world,  especially  Horace 
Maxwell,  to  him,  Percy  Mortimer — after  a 
little  struggle,  with  the  petty  selfishness  that 
cannot  but  encrust  a  nature  wholly  untried  by 
sorrow  or  care,  though  doing  that  nature 
infinite  credit,  when,  as  in  his  case,  it  is  only 
skin-deep,  he  felt  that  he  had  never  been  so 
happy  in  his  life.  The  wintry  sun  was  going 
down  over  Kensington  Gardens  in  streaks  of 
gold;  the  late  frost  had  yielded  to  that  genial 
change  of  atmosphere  we  call  a  thaw;  the 
Ride  felt  soft  and  springy  ;  the  Park,  though 
it  was  yet  winter,  swarmed  with  well-dressed 
people  of  both  sexes,  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back ;  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Europe 
greeted  him  with  a  familiar  nod,  and  a  friend's 
child  on  a  pony  recognised  him  with  a  shout 
of  delight. 

"  Hang  it ! '  soliloquised  Percy,  putting 
"  the  priceless  "  into  a  gallop.  "  It's  as  good 
as  sea-bathing!  I'll  make  it  a  rule  to  do 
some  fellow  a  friendly  turn  every  day  of  my 
life  before  I  go  out  for  a  ride ! " 

"  Well— Annie— " 
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"Well! —Lottie—  " 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you've  nothing  to 
tell  me,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pike,  as  the  tramp  of 
Mortimer's  horse  died  out  in  the  street,  and 
the  two  ladies  found  themselves  again  in  the 
boudoir.     "  You've  accepted  him,  of  course." 

Annie  shook  her  head  and  laughed.  "  You 
certainly  are  the  most  tiresome  girl  in  the 
world !  "  continued  her  friend.  "  I'm  sure  I 
can't  think  why  I  am  so  fond  of  you !  And 
everybody  else,  for  that  matter.  You  can't 
expect  a  man  to  come  and  ask  three  times. 
What  is  it  you  do  expect  1  Are  you  waiting 
for  the  Great  Mogul  \  " 

"  Would  it  be  any  use  do  you  think  1 "  asked 
Annie,  who  was  evidently  in  the  highest 
spirits. 

"  Or  Prester  John  ]  "  proceeded  Mrs.  Pike. 
"  There  must  be  a  reason.  Oh !  Annie,  Annie, 
there's  a  Mr.  Wright  after  all ! " 

To  this  point-blank  accusation,  I  am  ashamed 
to  confess,  Miss  Dennison  returned  an  ex- 
ceedingly evasive  answer,  fencing  most  un- 
worthily and  withholding  the  confidence  her 
friend  undoubtedly  deserved. 
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"  There  isn't  a  man  in  London,  there  isn't  a 
man  in  England,"  said  she,  "  that  I  would 
walk  across  the  room  even  to  dance  with. 
There,  Lettie,  are  you  satisfied  now  ?  ' 

But  Lettie  could  see  into  a  millstone  as  far 
as  her  neighbours,  and  enjoyed,  moreover,  as  a 
married  woman,  this  privilege  of  her  coverture, 
that  she  got  all  the  gossip  of  the  clubs  at 
second-hand  on  the  connubial  pillow.  The 
General  had  not  failed  to  comment  on  Horace 
Maxwell's  ill-doings  in  Vienna,  nor  to  hazard 
drowsy  surmises  as  to  their  cause. 

"  I  have  it !  "  exclaimed  the  elder  lady,  after 
a  pause.  "  It's  Horace  Maxwell !  Oh  ! 
Annie,  I'm  go  sorry.  He's  good-for-nothing, 
and  he'll  break  your  heart !  " 

"  He's  not  good-for-nothing  !  "  replied  Miss 
Dennison,  firing  up.  "  And  you've  no  right  to 
say  so.  Besides,  Lettie,"  she  added,  in  a  softer 
tone,  "  don't  you  remember  how  kind  he  was 
when  Trix  had  the  whooping-cough  in  the 
spring  % " 

"  He  ivas  nice  about  Trix,"  answered  Mrs. 
Pike,  mollified  by  the  touching  reminiscence. 
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"  Perhaps,  after  all,  he's  not  so  bad  as  I  think. 
I  know  the  General  likes  him.  But,  oh ! 
Annie,  I  wish  it  was  the  other." 

Then  they  fell  to  talking  of  Uncle  John, 
prognosticating  no  good  results  from  the 
change  of  doctors  insisted  on  by  Aunt  Emily, 
and  deploring  the  feebleness  of  mind  and 
body,  which  accepted  this,  as  all  other  con- 
trarieties, in  good-humoured  equanimity. 

"  Dear  Uncle  ! ';  observed  Annie,  with  a 
very  grave  face.  "  If  Aunt  Emily  would  only 
be  a  little  more  considerate,  and  not  worry 
him  while  he  is  so  ill." 

"  I  wish  i  could  bring  him  here  !  "  replied 
energetic  Mrs.  Pike.  "  I  always  said  that 
odious  woman  would  be  too  much  for  him  in 
the  end !  " 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE   RIGHT   MAN. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  Horace 
Maxwell's  extravagances  had  been  consider- 
ably exaggerated. 

The  gambling  transactions  resolved  them- 
selves, on  inquiry,  into  a  few  late  sittings  at 
Three-card  Loo,  (limited).  The  hard  drinking 
was  but  a  consumption  of  Bavarian  beer  in  the 
w'  Folks-Garden."  And  although  the  story  of 
the  impending  duel  was  so  far  true,  that  two 
good-natured  Englishmen  and  an  Austrian 
Colonel  «tiad  found  it  difficult  to  arrange  with- 
out bloodshed,  a  quarrel  in  which  Horace 
showed  less  than  his  usual  good  temper  and 
good  sense,  there  seemed  but  one  count  of  the 
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indictment  on  which  he  could  fairly  be  found 
guilty.  There  was  no  question  that  he  smoked 
continually,  and  at  unseasonable  hours.  In 
no  other  way  had  he  offended  beyond  forgive- 
ness ;  and  Annie  Dennison,  though  how  she 
ascertained  the  truth  is  more  than  I  can 
explain,  experienced  no  little  satisfaction 
in  reflecting  that  his  follies  and  misdemeanours 
had  been  confined  exclusively  to  the  society 
of  his  own  sex. 

The  girl  was  very  happy  now,  and  looked 
so  bright  while  she  went  about  amongst  her 
poor,  that  Mr.  Franks  felt  more  than  ever 
convinced  the  wings  must  be  growing  fast 
under  her  black  dress,  and  would  soon  be 
strong  enough  to  bear  "  our  lady  "  away  in  a 
direct  flight  to  those  mysterious  realms,  for 
which  he  already  began  to  entertain  on  his 
own  account  certain  vague  longings  and 
aspirations,    wholly   unconnected   with.  Beer. 

Annie  stuck  to  her  work  unflinchingly. 
She  neglected  no  school-hours,  no  vigils  by 
the  sick,  no  domiciliary  visits,  because  Maxwell 
returned  post-haste  from  Vienna,  resolved  to 
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win  her  for  his  own.  and  lay  at  her  feet  with 
reckless  generosity  his  prospects,  none  of  the 
most  encouraging,  his  happiness,  already  in 
her  keeping,  and  himself,  strange  to  say  the 
gift  she  valued  most  of  all. 

I  have  related  how  Miss  Dennison  refused 
an  offer.  In  justice  to  her  politeness,  I  must 
ask  permission  to  describe  the  manner  in 
which  she  accepted  a  proposal  of  the  same 
nature. 

Winter  was  giving  way  to  Spring.  Horace 
had  been  back  nearly  a  month,  and  had  not 
yet  succeeded  in  finding  an  opportunity  to 
unburden  his  mind  in  Miss  Dennison's  ear. 
It  is  difficult,  except  for  very  old  campaigners, 
to  make  a  declaration  in  the  middle  of  dinner, 
■during  a  rubber  of  Whist,  or  while  engaged 
in  general  conversation  with  half-a-dozen 
people  round  a  drawing-room  fire.  Maxwell 
could  perhaps  have  hinted  at  his  feelings 
artfully  enough  if  he  had  not  felt  them, 
but  in  presence  of  the  woman  he  really  loved, 
this  accomplished  diplomatist  became  con- 
fused, tongue-tied,  positively  dull. 
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He  made  great  advances  to  Poppy  however, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  young  lady 
was  much  mortified  by  his  subsequent  defec- 
tion. 

He  got  desperate  at  last,  and  waylaid  Miss 
Dennison  one  fine  morning  as  she  sallied  forth 
in  the  familiar  black  dress,  with  the  basket  on 
her  arm. 

They  walked  up  Queen's  Gate  together,  I 
cannot  explain  why ;  it  is  by  no  means  the 
shortest  way  from  South  Kensington  to  Smith- 
field.  Pacing  the  side  pavements  of  that  airy 
solitude,  they  must  have  felt  as  free  from  super- 
vision as  on  a  Highland  moor  or  a  western 
prairie.  Perhaps  that  was  why  Annie  quick- 
ened her  pace,  and  Horace  found  courage  to 
announce  this  remarkable  discovery.  "  It's 
quite  early,  Miss  Dennison ;  nothing  freshens 
one  up  so  much  as  an  early  walk  in  London." 

Annie  could  not  but  admit  both  statements. 

"Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,"  continued  the 
gentleman,  gaining  confidence  from  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice.  "  Mayn't  I — mayn't  I  carry 
the  basket?" 
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The  lady  demurred.  In  that  basket  were 
stowed  man)  little  articles  of  comfort  for  her 
sick  poor ;  two  fresh  eggs,  tea,  sugar,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  a  couple  of  glass 
bottles,  containing  respectively,  doctor's  stuff 
to  be  swallowed,  and  doctor's  stuff  to  be  rubbed 
in. 

A  shake  involving  breakage  in  such  a  cargo 
would  simply  be  destruction  to  the  whole 
freight. 

The  owner  of  the  basket  grasped  it  firmly. 
The  hand  that  wanted  the  basket  closed  round 
its  handle,  and  ten  fingers  of  opposite  sexes, 
got  themselves  so  entwined  over  the  basket, 
that  unless  somebody  gave  way  its  downfall 
was  imminent  and  inevitable. 

Horace  yielded  himself,  rescue  or  no  rescue. 
"Miss  Dennison,"  he  faltered  "Annie,  my 
own  darling,  may  I  carry  your  basket  all  my 
life  ?  " 

"  If  you'll  put  all  your  eggs  in  it,  yes,"  an- 
swered Annie  boldly,  and  coming  suddenly  on 
a  crossing-sweeper,  the  only  living  soul  to  be 
seen,  a  solemn  silence  intervened. 
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It  was  broken  by  the  lady. 
"  You're  not  to  speak  another  syllable  now," 
she  said.  "  You're  to  walk  with  me  as  far  as 
the  end,  without  opening  your  lips,  and  to  put 
me  into  the  first  hansom  cab  we  meet.  I've 
got  my  day's  work  to  do,  and  if  I  was  ever  so 
happy  myself,  it's  no  reason  for  neglecting  the 
sick  and  the  suffering. " 

"Then  you  are  happy,"  replied  Horace 
walking  quite  close. 

"I  didn't  say  so.  Don't  look,  so  down — 
Yes,  I  am  very,  very  happy — Not  another 
word — Here's  a  hansom,  good-bye." 

"  And  when  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  "  asked 
the  gentleman.  Is  it  not  always  the  last  ques- 
tion a  man  asks  who  is  parting  from  the 
woman  he  loves'? 

"  Oh !  very     soon,    I    dare    say,"    was    the 

answer,  while  the  cab-doors  shut  with  a  bang. 

"I  shall  come  back  the  same  way  at  four 

o'clock.      Yes,  I  did.      I  loved   you  all  the 

time." 

If  these  last  words  were  lost  in  the  roll  of 
wheels  it  must  have  been  the  early  rising  and 
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the  walk  that  made  Horace  Maxwell  look  so 
pleased.  The  cabman  winked  and  denoted 
approval  by  touching  his  horse  up  on  the  in- 
side of  the  thigh.  "  It's  a  coortin'  job," 
murmured  this  observer  of  human  nature  to 
a  sprig  of  early  green  he  wore  in  his  mouth. 
"They  mean  workin'  in  double-'arness,  do  them 
two.  I'll  lay  they'll  step  together  like  winkin'. 
They  both  looks  so  'appy  !  " 

They  were  happy,  very  happy.  So  the  lady 
lowered  her  veil  and  cried,  the  gentleman  went 
into  Kensington-Gardens  and  smoked. 

It  speaks  well  for  Annie's  self-command  and 
high  sense  of  duty,  that  she  in  no  way  short- 
ened any  part  of  her  daily  round,  nor  allowed 
her  attention  to  wander  at  any  time  to  her  own 
concerns.  Only  when  she  met  Lexley,  her 
heart  smote  her  with  pity  while  she  contrasted 
his  desolate  life  with  the  prospect  that  was 
opening  for  herself.  Not  without  some  little 
hesitation,  she  told  him  of  her  coming  mar- 
riage, as  they  went  out  together  from  a  house 
in  which  she  had  paid  the  last  visit  on  her 
list. 
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"  I  thought  it  would  be  unkind,  'that  you 
should  hear  of  it  from  anybody  but  me,v  she 
said  timidly,  though  reassured  by  the  calm  eye 
and  steady  lip  with  which  her  intelligence  was 
received.  He,  too,  had  learned  the  great  les- 
son that  it  is  no  presumption  to  call  divine, 
the  great  lesson  that  teaches  humanity  to 
merge  its  own  sorrows,  its  own  joys,  its  own 
existence,  if  need  be,  in  the  service  of  its 
Maker,  and  the  welfare  of  its  kind.  When  we 
remember ,  the  Teacher  and  His  example,  how 
can  we  be  so  backward  in  the  task  X 

"You  deserve  to  be  happy,"  said  Lexley. 
"  And  you  are  happy.  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
Miss  Dennison.  You'll  have  a  great  many 
wedding-presents  I  dare  say,  but  there  will  be 
a  casket  of  hearty  good  wishes  from  this 
parish  to  out- value  all  the  jewellery  in  Hunt 
and  Roskell's  window.  You  will  wear  them 
some  day  when  you  are  obliged  to  leave  the 
gold  and  the  diamonds  behind." 

How  she  longed  to  tell  him  all  she  knew  of 
Laura.  To  satisfy  that  hunger  of  the  heart, 
which  she  could  read  in  every  line  of  his  worn 
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sad  face.  And  yet  she  dared  not.  Tt  would 
only  add  to  his  misery  could  he  know  the  real 
truth.  Then  there  was  her  promise,  given 
solemnly  that  night  in  the  school-house,  and 
more  perplexing  still,  her  ignorance,  even  had 
she  thought  herself  justified  in  divulging 
everything,  of  Laura's  present  abode  ! 

She  felt  it  nevertheless  a  great  comfort  that, 
owing  to  her  own  recommendations,  the  Mrs. 
Laxton  whom  she  had  befriended  was  at  least 
beyond  actual  want.  She  had  lately  received 
a  letter  with  no  date,  from  that  lady,  couched 
in  very  grateful  language,  informing  her  that 
she  was  now  in  full  employment  as  a  sick-nurse, 
and  giving  unqualified  satisfaction,  chiefly,  as 
Laura  wrote,  with  something  of  her  old  deci- 
sion, from  the  unflinching  persistency  with 
which  she  made  her  patients  swallow  every 
drop  of  the  medicines  prescribed  to  them. 
Two  famous  London  doctors  she  said  sent  for 
her  in  their  cases  of  greatest  emergency.  She 
had  her  hands  full,  and  was — no — not  happy, 
but  resigned ! 

When  she  bade  him  good-bye,  Annie's  kind 
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heart  achod  for  her  energetic  coadjutor,  her 
patient,  sorrowing,  and  unselfish  friend,  but  it 
was  nearly  four  o'clock,  and — and — Horace 
Maxwell  had  a  right  not  to  be  disappointed 
now.  Cab-horses  were  proverbially  slow,  this 
one  seemed  to  have  been  carefully  trained  for 
a  funeral,  yet  she  arrived  at  the  end  of  Queen's 
Gate  a  few  minutes  before  four. 

This  did  not  much  signify.  Horace  had 
been  waiting  there  since  a  quarter  past 
three ! 

There  was  much  to  be  done  in  the  next  few 
days.  A  marriage  in  prospect  seems  to  create 
in  every  family  connected,  more  or  less  re- 
motely, with  the  culprits,  a  total  subversion  of 
discipline  and  ordinary  habits. 

Friends  must  be  written  to  diffusely,  rela- 
tions, particularly  uncles  and  aunts,  respectfully 
apprised.  Simple  household  decencies  are 
disregarded,  the  servants  go  about  on  the  broad 
grin,  and  there  is  much  opening  and  shutting 
of  doors. 

Annie's  engagement  seemed  no  exception  to 
the  universal  rule. 

vol.  in.  l 
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The  General,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
"  rallied  round  her  "  from  the  first.  No  sooner 
was  he  informed  of  the  important  fact  than 
he  sallied  forth,  though  it  was  already  dusk, 
and  returned  with  such  a  bracelet  as  was  never 
before  seen  out  of  a  jeweller's  shop,  represent- 
ing three  months'  pay  and  allowances  at  least, 
gallantly  kissing  her  hand  while  he  clasped  it 
round  her  wrist. 

"  If  you  don't  make  a  good  wife,  my  dear," 
said  the  General,  "  I'll  never  believe  there's 
such  a  thing  to  be  .had  for  love  or  money ;  no, 
not  if  Lettie  herself  went  down  on  her  knees, 
and  promised  from  this  day  forth  never  to  in- ' 
sist  on  having  her  own  way.  He's  a  good 
fellow,  and  a  lucky  fellow,  and  hejs  got  the 
nicest  girl  in  Europe,  and  the  sweetest-tem- 
pered and  the  prettiest  and  the  best.  Come 
here  Trix,  put  both  your_  arms  round  Annie's 
neck  and  wish  her  joy !  " 

Mrs.  Pike,  too,  though  in  her  secret  heart 
she  still  wished  it  was  "  the  other  one,"  could 
not  withhold  her  good  wishes,  promising  herself 
at  the  same  time  much  gratification  in  driving 
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her  friend  through  the  most  crowded  parts  of 
London  for  selection  of  the  trousseaux. 

"  You  must  come  and  live  near  us,"  she 
said,  "  you  dear  thing,  or  my  children  will 
break  their  little  hearts !  " 

But  everybody  was  not  so  kind.  After  the 
first  ebullitions  of  cordiality,  people  began 
to  whisper  and  shake  their  heads  and  find 
fault. 

"  Miss  Dennison  wasn't  so  pretty  by  day- 
light. She  had  gone  off  sadly  of  late.  To  be 
sure,  she  had  been  out  a  good  many  seasons. 
Three  was  it  1  or  four  %  And  she  wasn't  such 
a  catch  after  all.  They  had  no  faith  in  the 
old  Uncle.  He  couldn't  be  more  than  seventy- 
five  at  the  outside — hale  and  strong — a  very 
likely  man,  they  should  say,  to  marry  again. 
Wasn't  she  oddish  too  X  What  was  all  this 
sister  of  mercy  business  \  And  hadn't  there 
been  some  queer  story  about  a  clergyman  down 
in  the  country  X  She  was  good  enough  for 
Mr.  Maxwell  at  any  rate !  "Wild  as  a  hawk, 
my  dear,  and  over  head  and  ears  in  debt! 
Hadn't  you  heard,  obliged  to  get  him  out  of 

l2 
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the  way  to  Dresden,  or  Berlin,  or  somewhere, 
and  she  almost  went  out  of  her  mind,  and 
wrote  imploring  him  to  come  back  1  One  can 
hardly  believe  it,  but  she's  just  the  kind  of  girl 
to  do  anything  out  of  the  common  way.  Percy 
Mortimer  knows  all  about  it.  He's  to  be  best 
man.  She  tried  hard  to  marry  him,  but  it 
wouldn't  do  with  our  friend  Percy !  We'll  drop 
a  card  at  Mrs.  Pike's,  my  dear.  AVhat  a  bore 
it  is  people  living  such  a  long  way  off !  Don't 
forget  to  turn  the  corner  down,  and  if  we 
are  asked  to  the  wedding  I  suppose  we  had 
better  go ! '' 

Nokes  and  Stokes  sent  conjointly  a  hand- 
some locket,  with  a  beautiful  letter,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  latter,  and  were  invited  to 
attend  the  marriage  accordingly. 

But  to  face  Aunt  Emily  was  the  ordeal 
Annie  most  dreaded.  Mrs.  Dennison  had  a 
happy  facility  of  seeing  things  in  a  discourag- 
ing light,  and  never  accorded  her  approval  to 
any  plan,  idea,  or  arrangement  she  did  not 
herself  originate.  Annie  had  wisely  broken 
the  ice  in  writing,  and  flattered  herself  she 
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had  so  worded  her  letter  that  it  could  not  give 
offence.  There  was,  however,  an  ominous 
cloud  on  Aunt  Emily's  brow  when  her  niece 
went  to  call,  and  Mrs.  Dennison's  reception 
betrayed  that  she  was  in  one  of  her  worst 
humours. 

Annie  trembled,  remembering  Uncle  John's 
maxim,  "  It's  always  best  to  give  Emily 
plenty  of  rope  when  she's  got  her  back  up.'' 

Offering  her  hand  very  coldly  and  speaking 
with  compressed  lips,  the  elder  lady  affected  a 
distance  of  manner  at  once  provoking  and 
ridiculous. 

"  Won't  you  wish  me  joy,  Aunt  I  '  said 
Annie,  coming  bravely  to  the  point,  and  eager 
to  get  it  over. 

"  Congratulation  without  approval,"  replied 
the  other  severely,  "  is  a  mere  mockery  of 
good-will.  I  hope  for  the  best,  and  though  I 
have  never  been  consulted  at  any  one  stage  of 
the  whole  proceedings,  though  I  dare  say  I  am 
considered  a  mere  lay-figure  and  nonentity, 
you  are  my  husband's  brother's  child,  Annie 
Dennison,  and  I  wish  you  well." 
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This  was  unsatisfactory,  but  to  a  certain 
extent  unanswerable. 

Annie  could  think  of  nothing  better  to  say 
than,  "Didn't  it  surprise  you,  Aunt  \  " 

"  Surprise  me!"  repeated  Mrs.  Dennison 
loftily,  "  nothing  can  surprise  a  person  who 
has  common  experience  in  the  folly  and  in- 
gratitude of  the  world.  I  was  grieved,  Annie, 
and  shocked,  and — and  disgusted,  indeed,  but 
not  surprised." 

Still  the  girl  kept  her  temper.  "  I  had 
hoped,  Aunt,  you  would  have  spoken  more 
kindly.  I  came  here  thinking  you  would 
congratulate  me  like  other  people.  I  have 
no  mother,  you  know.  Uncle  John  is  my 
nearest  relation  on  earth." 

"  Why  don't  you  treat  me  like  a  mother  \ r 
asked  Mrs.  Dennison,  who  had  never  treated 
Annie  nor  anybody  else  like  a  daughter. 

"  And  after  all,  Auntie  dear,"  pursued  the 
girl,  ignoring  the  maternal  question,  "  we 
met,  and,  and — began  to  like  each  other  in 
your  house,  the  dear  old  Priors !  I  shall  be 
fonder  of  it  than  ever  now." 
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"That  was  one  of  your  Uncle's  arrange- 
ments," answered  Mrs.  Dennison,  thawing  a 
little,  but  still  many,  degrees  below  temperate. 
"If  he  had  listened  to  me,  all  this  might 
have  been  avoided.  If  he  had  taken  my 
advice,  which  he  never  does,  he  would  not 
be  laid  up  on  the  ground  floor  now." 

"  How  is  Uncle  John  1 '  asked  Annie,  glad 
of  the  diversion,  and  really  anxious  to  know. 
"  Mr.  Mortimer  gave  us  a  very  poor  account 
of  him." 

"  Mr.  Mortimer  had  better  mind  his  own 
business,"  was  the  captious  answer.  "  Bolus 
was  doing  no  good.  I  never  had  the  slightest 
confidence  in  Bolus,  so  I.  sent  for  Gripe.  He 
thinks  your  Uncle  is  mending,  and  so  do  I ; 
but  you  know  what  a  bad  patient  he  is,  takes 
no  care  of  himself,  and  cannot  be  induced  to 
do  anything  he  is  told, — one  would  think  he 
liked  to  be  ill  for  sheer  obstinacy." 

"  May  I  go  and  see  him,  Aunt  ? ':  said 
Annie,  not  averse  to  concluding  the  interview, 
and  permission  being  granted,  though  some- 
what   churlishly,  Miss    Dennison    proceeded 
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downstairs,  through  certain  well-known  pas- 
sages to  a  gloomy  apartment  in  the  back 
settlements  which  Uncle  John  was  pleased  to 
term  "  his  snuggery." 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  kind  voice  in  answer 
to  her  knock,  and  the  kind  face  lifting  itself 
from  the  cushions  amongst  which  it  rested, 
greeted  her  with  the  old  pleasant  smile  she 
knew  so  well  and  loved  so  dearly. 

"God  bless  you,  dear,"  said  her  uncle, 
"  I've  heard  all  about  you.  Good  news  travels 
fast.  I  think  you've  chosen  well,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  make  you  happy." 

Annie  crossed  over  to  the  invalid  on  his 
sofa,  and  kissed  his  fine  old  forehead  with  her 
eyes  as  full  as  her  heart. 

He  was  sadly,  cruelly  changed.  The  manly 
figure  had  drooped  and  shrunken  by  a  span, 
the  high  features  were  worn  and  attenuated 
to  an  unnatural  delicacy,  and  in  the  patient 
eyes  lurked  that  strange,  wan  lustre  which 
once  seen  can  never  be  mistaken,  pale  and 
dim,  yet  shining  as  though  it  had  been  kindled 
beforehand,  to  light  the  wayfarer  through  the 
valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 
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"Oh!  uncle,  uncle  dear,"  said  Annie,  pressing 
his  head  with  both  hands  to  her  breast,  "you're 
getting  better.  Surely,  your  are  getting  better ; 
this  new  man  must  be  doing  you  good !  " 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  Mr.  Dennison's 
was  not  only  a  kind  but  a  courageous  nature. 
Of  his  own  failing  health,  none  could  be  so 
well  aware  as  himself.  When  Bolus  thought 
it  would  be  "  more  satisfactory '  to  have 
further  advice,  and  suggested  a  consultation 
with  Gripes,  Mr.  Dennison  sent  for  his 
lawyer,  and  lost  no  time  in  making  such  dis- 
positions as  would  cause  the  least  possible 
inconvenience  to  those  he  left  behind  him 
after  his  death.  Uncle  John  had  never  been 
one  of  those  men  who  live  in  this  world  as  if 
it  was  to  last  for  ever.  While  he  accepted 
its  pleasures  with  exceeding  thankfulness  and 
great  moderation,  its  pains  with  a  cheerful 
philosophy,  fully  as  much  the  offspring  of 
temperament  as  of  religion,  he  looked 
forward  with  the  confidence  cf  a  Christian  to 
that  future  of  which  the  heathen  philosopher 
had  but  a  vague  and   misty   conception,  when 
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announced  the  " Spatium  extremum  vitce" 
the  close  of  life's  turmoil,  to  be  of  all  Nature's 
gifts  the  wisest  and  the  best. 

To  say  that  he  did  not  fear  death,  would  be 
to  say  that  he  was  not  human  ;  but  if  there 
were  no  fear,  there  would  be  no  courage ;  and 
while  he  dreaded  he  could  yet  confront  the 
Inevitable,  calmly,  resolutely,  and  with  un- 
selfish foresight  as  to  how  it  would  affect 
others  besides  himself. 

To  Gripes  he  had  made  a  clean  breast  of  it 
on  this  very  matter  of  his  niece's  marriage. 

"  How  long  d'ye  give  me,  doctor,"  he  asked, 
cheerfully,  pleasantly,  and  with  no  more 
anxiety  than  is  shown  by  an  old  soldier  when 
warned  he  will  be  in  action  in  ten  minutes. 
"  Six  weeks  will  do  it,  or  even  five  !  " 

Gripes  was  shocked ;  the  question  seemed 
so  indecorous,  so  unprofessional.  He  shook 
his  head,  and  took  refuge  in  some  long  words, 
concluding  with  a  panegyric  on  Mr.  Dennison's 
"  splendid  constitution,"  at  which  that  gentle- 
man, conscious  it  had  broken  down  rather 
prematurely,  only  smiled. 
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"  It  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  us  all 
if  the  wedding  had  to  be  put  off,"  continued 
Uncle  John,  taking  an  impartial  and  charac- 
teristic view  of  the  whole  matter ;  "  my  niece 
is  the  best  girl  in  Europe,  and  I  should  like 
to  see  her  happily  settled  before  I  go  some- 
where else.     If  the  resources  of  medicine  or 

* 

of  surgery  can  give  me,  say  a  month's  reprieve, 
doctor,  go  to  work  at  once.  I'll  do  everything 
you  order,  and  submit  to  anything  you 
propose." 

Thus  urged,  Gripes  conceded  that  "  there 
was  no  immediate  clanger,"  pocketed  his  fee, 
and  took  his  leave,  very  glad  to  get  away. 

"  The  new  man  is  as  wise  as  a  serpent," 
said  her  uncle,  in  reply  to  Annie's  anxious  and 
affectionate  inquiry,  "  but  he  can't  grind  old 
people  young.  Now  tell  me  all  about  it,  my 
pretty  Annie.  It  began  at  the  dear  old  Priors, 
and  he  won  your  foolish  heart  by  riding  Bar- 
mecide so  well  the  day  after  the  frost.  Ah  ! 
the  young  horse  will  carry  him  better  next 
season,"  continued  Uncle  John,  reverting  to 
a  certain    codicil  of  his  will,  not  without  a 
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little  pang  to  think  that  Barmecide's  master 
would  never  see  the  tawny  woods,  the  dripping 
fences,  the  lush  November  pastures,  and  the 
bloom  on  the  gorse  again !  "  And  Annie  dear, 
I  hope  you  and  your  husband  will  keep  your 
Christmas  at  the  old  house  whatever  happens. 
So  he  came  back  from  Vienna,  neglecting 
the  interests  of  his  country,  and  proposed 
without  delay.  My  dear,  I  give  you  joy  with 
all  my  heart !  A  white  dress  and  a  wreath, 
instead  of  the  black  gown  and  the  basket. 
A  good  exchange  too.  Now  tell  me,  dear, 
hasn't  he  asked  you  how  long  it  will  take  to 
get  your  clothes  made  \  " 

"  Oh,  uncle !  "  protested  Miss  Dennison. 
with  a  blush. 

"  I'm  to  give  you  your  trousseaux,  you  know, 
that's  a  very  old  agreement.  Now,  Annie,  will 
you  do  me  a  favour  1 " 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  was  the  irrepressible 
answer.  "  I'll  do  anything  in  the  world  you 
ask  me.  Oh !  uncle,  I  won't  be  married  at 
all  unless  you  are  really  better." 

"  I  am  better,"  he  replied  with  a  feeble 
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smile.  "  No  thanks  to  Bolus,  though — I  hope 
Emily  wasn't  rude  to  him  about  the  other 
man.  But  the  favour  is  this,  I  can  manage 
the  lawyers,  but  you  must  hurry  the  dress- 
makers, stay-makers,  bonnet-makers,  cake- 
makers,  all  the  people  we  can't  do  without. 
J  should  like,  dear,  if  it  could  be  arranged, 
for  the  wedding  to  take  place  in  less  than 
three  weeks.  We'll  have  the  breakfast  here, 
of  course." 

Annie  shot  a  wistful  glance  at  the  kind 
worn  face,  a  sad  suspicion  cut  her  to  the 
heart. 

"  Uncle,  dear  uncle,"  she  murmured, "  Horace 
and  I  would  much  rather  wait  till  you  are 
better." 

"  It's  too  long  to  put  it  off,  Annie,"  answered 
Uncle  John  quietly,  "  If  I  wasn't  tired,  I 
could  repeat  you  half-a-dozen  proverbs  to 
that  effect.  No,  no,  my  dear,  Thursday  fort- 
night at  the  latest.  If  Gripes  is  worth  his 
salt,  he  ought  to  bring  me  to  the  post  in  good 
enough  form  to  give  you  away  ;  but  I  won't 
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answer  for  either  of  us  a  week  later.  Do  as 
I  tell  you,  dear,  and  good-bye." 

"But  you'll  promise  to  get  better,"  per- 
sisted Annie,  with  another  hearty  hug. 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear,"  replied  the  invalid ;  "  when 
I  begin  to  get  better,  I  shall  be  quite  well! ' 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE   BEST   MAN. 

"  The  blue  coat,  of  course  !  "  exclaimed  Percy 
Mortimer,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  show- 
ing a  tendency  to  fidget.  "  What  fools  ser- 
vants are  !  Who  ever  heard  of  going  to  a 
wedding  in  a  black  frock  coat  1 "  Then  he 
got  himself  up  with  exceeding  care  in  gaudy 
colours,  white  gloves,  and  a  resplendent  tie. 
Though  he  was  not  the  bridegroom,  and  even 
now  this  reflection  sometimes  gave  him  a  little 
twinge,  he  at  least  looked  the  character 
from  top  to  toe,  causing  Horace  Maxwell, 
whom  he  carried  to  church  with  him,  as  in 
duty  bound,  to  appear  quite  dowdy  by  com- 
parison. 
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a  Why,  Percy  ! "  exclaimed  the  latter,  over- 
whelmed with  the  splendour  of  his  Best  Man, 
"  yon  have  done  it  to-day.  Happily  it's  too 
late  for  the  bride  to  change  her  mind,  but  I 
wouldn't  give  much  for  your  chance  among 
the  bridesmaids." 

"  I'm  in  love  with  Poppy,  and  engaged  to 
Trix,"  answered  Mr.  Mortimer.  "  The  others 
1  don't  know,  so  make  your  mind  easy  about 
me.  How  d'ye  find  yourself,  old  fellow — 
could  you  eat  any  breakfast — have  you  had  a 
B.  and  S. — don't  you  feel  in  a  funk — are  your 
hands  cold — and  haven't  you  forgotten  the 
ring  % " 

"  It's  not  a  thing  to  chaff  about,"  replied 
his  principal  gravely,  "  particularly  for  a  man 
who  has  never  done  it  himself.  I  say,  Percy, 
which  side  of  the  parson  ought  I  to  stand, 
and  does  it  make  any  difference  being  married 
by  a  bishop  ?  " 

The  discussion  arising  from  these  abstract 
questions  brought  them  to  the  church  door, 
at  which  a  crowd  had  already  gathered,  who 
passed  their  opinions  freely  on  the  two  gentle- 
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men,  canvassing  the  exterior  of  each  in  turn 
as  the  possible  bridegroom,  till  set  right  by  a 
ragged  urchin  of  thirteen,  who,  pointing  him 
out  with  an  exceedingly  dirty  hand,  thus 
identified  the  real  culprit — 

"  That's  'im  as  is  a-goin'  to  be  tied  up. 
Cracky !  von't  he  catch  it  from  his  missis  ven 
she  takes  'im  'ome  !  " 

The  roar  occasioned  by  the  little  villain's 
sally  was  lost  in  the  tramp  of  advancing  feet, 
for  at  this  juncture  more  than  two  hundred  of 
Annie's  Smithfield  and  water-side  friends  made 
their  appearance,  to  line  the  street  in  her 
honour  on  each  side  of  the  church  door,  every 
man  of  them  sober  and  smiling,  with  his  face 
washed,  and  his  Sunday  coat  on.  Was  there 
ever  a  wedding  without  tears  \  They  rushed 
to  Annie's  eyes  more  than  once  to-day,  but 
never  so  freely  as  when  those  honest  hearts 
sent  up  their  shouts  of  congratulation,  loud 
as  she  went  in  a  bride,  louder  as  she  came 
out  a  wife. 

The  ceremony  was  touching  and  imposing. 
A  bishop  in  lawn  sleeves  stood  on  one  side 
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the  altar,  and  Lexley,  looking  very  tall  in  his 
canonicals,  on  the  other.  Uncle  John,  not- 
withstanding his  own  courage  and  his  doctor's 
skill,  felt  unable  to  reach  the  church,  but 
hoped  to  attend  the  breakfast  at  his  own 
house  in  Guelph  Street.  His  place  was  filled 
by  the  General,  who  gave  the  bride  away,  and 
who  could  not  have  looked  more  martial  had 
he  appeared  in  review  order  with  all  his 
decorations  on,  Mrs.  Pike,  a  vision  of  tulle, 
laces,  jessamine,  smiles  and  tears,  pervaded 
the  vestry,  the  chancel,  the  nave,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  sacred  edifice,  while  the  six  brides- 
maids, big  and  little,  behaved  with  a  demure 
composure  beyond  all  praise.  Poppy  showed 
herself  a  model  of  decorum,  but  poor  little 
Trix,  holding  fast  by  her  sister's  hand,  never 
took  her  eyes  off  the  bishop,  whom,  by  some 
inexplicable  process  of  her  young  mind,  she 
connected  with  her  terror  at  the  Zoological. 
Fixing  on  him  a  fascinated  gaze  of  wonder 
and  aversion,  I  fear  the  little  maid  passed  a 
very  unpleasant  half-hour. 

"  Who  giveth  this  woman  to  be  married  to 
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this  man  1 "  What  a  responsibility  !  What 
a  venture  !  Who  can  tell  whether  that  which 
seems  ordained  of  heaven  to  ensure  the  greatest 
human  happiness  shall  not  turn  out  a  daily 
sorrow,  a  secret  canker,  or  a  life-long  shame — 
a  thing  to  make  the  best  of  rather  than  to 
enjoy,  not  a  blessing  to  be  cherished,  but  a 
burden  to  be  endured  \  Nevertheless,  blessing 
or  burden,  penance  or  indulgence,  no  doubt 
a  loving  dispensation,  through  which  Mercy 
draws  her  children  to  look  upward  from  things 
of  earth  to  things  of  heaven. 

The  General  entertained  no  sinister  fore- 
bodings, feared  no  responsibility  on  his  own 
account,  or  that  of  any  one  else.  He  gave  his 
young  lady  away  with  so  cordial  a  push  as 
nearly  sent  her  bodily  into  the  arms  of  her 
bridegroom,  folding  his  own  thereafter  with 
an  air  of  consummate  dignity  and  satisfaction. 
Poppy  looked  at  papa  in  admiration,  Trix 
still  held  the  bishop  in  her  eye. 

Aunt  Emily,  gorgeously  attired,  thought 
proper  to  be  exceedingly  lachrymose  and  un- 
comfortable, assuming  a  saddened  air  of  for- 
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giveness  and   resignation,  intended  to  imply 
that  her  own  married  life  had  been  one  of 
unexampled  oppression,  forbearance,  and  long- 
suffering,  though  except  in  so  far  as  she  had 
made    it  unpleasant  to   one    of  the  kindest- 
hearted   and   best-tempered    of  men,    a   less 
eventful  existence  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
The  rest  of  the   company  lounged,  yawned, 
held  their  prayer-books  upside  down,  followed 
the  pew-opener   about  with    their   eyes,  and 
seemed    glad  when  the  ceremony  was  over. 
Stokes,  who  with  his  comrade  had  come  up  from 
Middleton  by  the  morning  train,  whispered  to 
Nokes,  "  I  suppose  they'll  give  us  some  grub 
the  instant  this  thing  is  over  \ '    and  Nokes 
replied   oracularly,  "  Immediately,  if  not  be- 
fore." 

And  now  the  ring  is  on,  the  blessing  pro- 
nounced, the  exhortation  read,  and  the  bride 
walks  into  the  vestry,  no  longer  Annie  Denni- 
son,  but  Mrs.  Horace  Maxwell. 

Whispers,  smiles,  hand-shakings,  laughter, 
a  drying  of  eyes,  and  a  confusion  of  tongues. 
Names  are  signed  in  an  ominous  business-like 
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volume ;  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  fluttering 
about,  especially  amongst  the  bridesmaids. 
Aunt  Emily  affronts  two  of  the  bridegroom's 
aunts  at  a  blow,  by  taking  one  for  the  other 
and  being  rude  to  both.  The  bishop  looks 
on  with  approval,  tempered  by  experience  and 
the  conscious  superiority  of  a  man  who  pulls 
the  wires.  Lexley,  with  a  muttered  prayer 
for  her  happiness,  presses  Annie's  hand  once 
more,  and  makes  his  escape.  There  is  a 
pause,  a  silence,  one  of  Poppy's  white  satin 
shoes  comes  off,  creating  a  diversion,  during 
which  the  clerk  enters,  looks  about  him  mys- 
teriously, whispers  to  Percy  Mortimer,  and 
the  party  dissolves. 

The  last-named  gentleman,  who  is  of  an  ob- 
servant nature,  does  not  fail  to  notice  two 
remarkable  facts.  The  only  person  who  seems 
thoroughly  master  of  the  situation  is  the  clerk 
aforesaid,  while  there  is  but  one  individual  in 
company  more  at  a  loss  and  out  of  his  ele- 
ment than  he  feels  himself,  viz.,  the  bride- 
groom. Percy  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  one  part  at  a  wedding  even  more 
embarrassing  to  fill  than  that  of  Best  Man ! 
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People  seem  much  easier  in  mind  and 
manners  when  they  find  themselves  crowding- 
Aunt  Emily's  two  large  drawing-rooms  in 
Guelph  Street,  with  wedding  favours  on  their 
breasts,  a  line  of  carriages  at  the  door,  and  a 
German  band  playing  pathetic  strains  in  ex- 
cellent time,  but  a  little  out  of  tune,  under 
the  windows.  The  party  has  received  an 
accession  of  strength  in  several  fresh  ar- 
rivals, who  throng  the  spacious  apartments, 
and  make  the  earlier  guests  feel  comparatively 
at  home.  Annie  has  a  little  court  of  her  own, 
so  has  Uncle  John.  The  two  courts  join 
when  the  bride,  crossing  to  the  invalid's  chair, 
stoops  her  fair  young  face,  crowned  by  its 
marriage  wreath,  to  lay  a  kiss  upon  the  good 
old  brow,  which  is  already  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  death. 

What  a  contrast !  The  girl,  in  all  the  flush 
and  sparkle  of  her  beauty,  entering  on  the 
duties  and  joys  of  womanhood,  hopeful,  tri- 
umphant, loving,  and  beloved.  The  old  man, 
worn,  feeble,  exhausted,  looking  back  along 
the  path   he   has   travelled,  wondering   how 
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short  a  distance  it  seems,  finding  little  to  exult 
in,  less  to  regret,  and  while  he  rejoices  in  her 
joy,  chiefly  concerned  for  her  sake,  because 
that  joy  must  soon  be  damped  by  tidings  of 
his  own  release. 

Which  is  to  be  envied  of  the  two  \  I  think 
I  know.  She  has  her  work  before  her.  He 
has  done  his.  She  is  beginning  the  ascent  of 
life.  He  is  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
heaven. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Dennison  looks  so  much  better,' 
says  everybody.  "And  have  you  seen  what 
a  beautiful  dressing-case  he  has  given  the 
bride  1 "  But  Aunt  Emily,  perhaps  because 
she  naturally  runs  counter  to  the  general 
opinion,  feels  alarmed  to-day  for  the  first 
time.  She  begins  to  realise  how  lonely  she 
will  be  without  him,  and  to  think  she  might 
have  been  kinder  when  he  was  here. 

Annie's  presents  afford  a  fertile  topic  of 
conversation.  They  comprise  every  kind  of 
article  useful,  ornamental,  and  the  reverse. 
She  herself  points  out  with  exceeding  pride  a 
tea-kettle  of  hideous  shape  and  gigantic  di- 
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mensions,  presented  by  her  friends  at  the  East 
End  of  London.  No  subscriber  has  been 
allowed  to  contribute  more  than  a  penny 
towards  this  testimonial,  and  the  bride  relates 
an  anecdote  with  much  "ratification  and  some 
humour,  of  a  little  crossing-sweeper  whom 
she  found  weeping  bitterly  because  one-half 
his  munificent  offering  of  twopence  had  been 
summarily  rejected. 

"  How  well  she  looks  !  How  well  she 
carries  it  off] "  says  everybody  to  everybody 
else.  "  Not  the  least  put  out,  not  the  least 
shy.  Where  are  they  going  to  live1?  And 
where  do  they  spend  the  honeymoon  ?  " 

But  breakfast  is  already  served.  She  takes 
her  place  by  her  new  husband,  like  a  king 
and  queen  on  Twelfth  Night,  opposite  half  a 
ton  of  wedding  cake,  and  people  sit  down  to 
a  serious  meal,  beginning  with  soup  and  fish, 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  day. 

Uncle  John,  by  help  of  a  stick  and  General 
Pike's  arm,  totters  across  the  room. 

"  Hold  up,  old  man  ! "  says  the  General 
gaily,  but  his  heart  aches  to  feel  how  heavily 
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the  wasted  frame  leans  on  his  own  strong 
limb.  "  This  is  one  of  your  bad  days,  I  am 
afraid.  Go  and  rest,  like  a  wise  man,  directly 
the  parade  is  dismissed.  I'll  take  all  the 
heavy  business  off  your  hands." 

"You'll  stay  in  town  till  the  end  of  the 
week,"  is  Uncle  John's  rejoinder.  "  If  I  send 
over,  I  shall  be  sure  to  find  you  % " 

"Find  me! "  echoes  the  General,  in  a  voice 
that  reaches  Mrs.  Pike  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table.  "I  wouldn't  go  out  of  town  if  the 
Queen  sent  for  me  to  Osborne;  you  know 
that  well  enough !  Keep  your  heart  up, 
John,"  he  adds,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  it  may  not 
be  so  bad  as  you  think." 

His  friend  only  presses  his  hand,  but  the 
two  old  comrades  understand  each  other,  and 
the  General's  voice  is  very  husky,  while  he 
urges  the  lady  next  him,  not  unsuccessfully, 
to  venture  on  a  glass  of  champagne. 

If  we  only  knew  it,  the  Death's-head  is 
surely  present  at  all  our  feasts.  Why  do  we 
persist  in  treating  him  like  a  poor  relation, 
whom  we  cannot  utterly  ignore,  but  acknow- 
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ledge  distantly,  unwillingly,  and  with  a  cold 
shoulder]  Ought  we  not  rather  to  consider 
him  as  our  own  best  friend,  certainly  as  the 
benefactor  of  our  heirs  and  assignees'?  The 
old  Scandinavians,  like  the  modern  Irish, 
made  great  rejoicings  at  the  demise  of  their 
heroes,  "  waking  "  them  with  lavish  hospitality 
and  the  consumption  of  much  strong  liquor. 
They  thought  well,  also,  to  slay  the  favourite 
horse  of  the  deceased,  that  he  might  not  find 
himself  dismounted  in  the  world  of  spirits; 
and  occasionally,  we  are  told,  cut  the  throats 
of  a  few  intimate  friends,  lest  he  should  feel 
lonely,  just  at  first,  amongst  strangers ;  but 
the  prevailing  sentiment  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  congratulation,  rather  than  condolence, 
on  the  emancipation  of  an  aspiring  soul  from 
its  tenement  of  clay.  Why  should  we  who 
are  Christians,  and  hope  for  a  better  future 
than  the  halls  of  Odin  and  their  draughts  of 
mead  out  of  foemen's  skulls,  shrink  with 
something  of  indignation  from  any  allusion  to 
our  latter  end  \  Why,  when  those  we  love 
have  gone  before  to  heaven,  should  we  bewail 
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ourselves,  refusing  to  be  comforted  \  Why, 
when  the  inevitable  pursuer  has  overtaken 
those  we  do  not  care  for,  should  we  assume 
grave  faces,  deep  mourning,  and  debar  our- 
selves from  all  innocent  recreations  enjoyed 
openly  before  the  world,  in  favour  of  pleasures, 
equally  innocent,  of  course,  that  can  be 
snatched  in  secret  \ 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  bishop  this  question, 
but  the  bishop  is  busy  with  a  tender  cutlet 
and  a  tough  old  lady,  who  is  making  fierce 
love  to  him.  Also,  he  is  somewhat  exercised 
in  his  mind  concerning  Mr.  Lexley,  whose 
character  he  highly  approves,  whose  good 
works  have  reached  his  ears,  and  whose  energy 
he  thinks  he  could  turn  to  account  in  his  own 
diocese.  Besides  all  this  he  is  calculating 
how  soon  the  feast  will  be  over,  and  when  he 
can  get  his  carriage,  for  the  time  of  this 
spiritual  lord  is  fully  occupied,  and  long 
before  he  lays  his  head  on  his  pillow,  he  will 
have  earned  his  night's  rest  as  honestly  as  any 
day-labourer  who  carries  a  pickaxe  or  a  hod. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  sensation  of  relief 
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that  the  right  reverend  father  hears  a  gentle- 
man deliver  himself  with  much  hesitation  and 
tautology,  of  certain  far-fetched  metaphors 
and  intricate  sentences  that  resolve  themselves 
into  the  health  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
The  bishop,  who  could  have  said  it  all  much 
better  in  ten  words  of  good  English,  does 
honour  to  the  toast  by  a  sip  of  champagne, 
and  sees  some  hope  of  release. 

And  now  people  begin  to  look  at  each  other, 
wondering  whether  their  faces  are  as  flushed 
as  their  neighbours,  and  if  there  is  to  be  more 
speechifying.  Stokes  now  electrifies  the  com- 
pany by  the  eloquence  with  which  he  adjures 
them  to  drink  the  health  of  the  bridesmaids, 
and  Nokes,  to  the  intense  dismay  of  that 
gallant  officer,  is  called  on  to  return  thanks. 
Everybody  seems  to  expect  amusement  from 
his  embarrassment.  Percy  Mortimer  glances 
at  his  principal,  and  the  bridegroom,  perfectly 
happy  no  doubt  at  heart,  though  much  de- 
pressed in  spirits,  returns  a  gloomy  smile. 
Nokes  rises,  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  but 
full  of  pluck.     Fixing  his  gaze  on  the  largest 
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and  whitest  and  nakedest  of  the  Cupids  that 
adorn  the  wedding-cake,  he  remains  speechless 
for  a  moment  to  collect  his  thoughts.  Pre- 
sently he  gets  as  far  as,  "  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men " — a  pause — "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  " — 
another  pause — Bravo !  Go  it  Nokes ! — "  I 
rise  on  behalf  of  the  bridesmaids  to  return 
thanks  for  their  health.  I  am  a  bad  hand  at 
speaking ;  I  wish  I  wasn't,  but  it  makes  little 
matter,  because  " — here  he  deserted  the  Cupid, 
and  stared  so  hard  at  Trix  as  to  frighten  her 
exceedingly — "  because,  when  the  right  time 
comes,  and  the  right  man,  I  am  sure  each  of 
them  will  be  quite  able  to  speak  for 
herself!" 

Thunders  of  applause,  with  an  audible 
"  Very  good  indeed  !  "  from  the  bishop,  who 
rises  from  table  and  sets  the  example  of  a 
move. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  Nokes  was 
warmly  congratulated  on  the  success  of  this  his 
first  attempt  at  oratory  the  same  evening  in 
the  smoking-room  of  his  club.  He  bore  his 
honours  meekly,  confiding  to  his  intimates  the 
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terror  that  possessed  him,  even  in  the  moment 
of  triumph.  "There  must  have  been  a  hun- 
dred people  ! '  he  said  with  the  utmost  gravity, 
"  and  more  than  half  of  them  women.  I  tell 
you  1  was  in  a  blue  funk  !  " 

So  the  bride  disappeared  to  re-appear  in  a 
spick-and-span  new  travelling  dress,  the  carriage 
was  at  the  door,  the  farewells  were  said,  the 
crowd  stood  expectant,  Percy  Mortimer  per- 
vaded the  stairs  with  satin  shoes  in  his  hands, 
and  Annie  had  reached  the  first  landing,  when 
she  ran  back  once  more  to  kiss  the  kind  old 
man  who,  ever  since  she  could  remember,  had 
been  to  her  in  the  place  of  a  father. 

"  Horace  darling,"  she  whispered  to  her 
husband  as  they  rolled  out  of  London  on  the 
Uxbridge  Road,  "  something  is  going  to 
happen,  I  know.  When  I  wished  Uncle  John 
good-bye  for  the  last  last  time,  his  face  was 
like  the  face  of  an  angel !  " 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

RELEASED. 

Mrs.  Dennison  bade  her  guests  farewell  with 
more  courtesy  than  usual.  People  remem- 
bered afterwards  that  her  manner  had  seemed 
strangely  softened  and  subdued.  Then  she 
went  to  her  own  room,  took  out  a  book  of 
prayers,  and  knelt  upon  her  knees.  The 
housemaid  found  her,  an  hour  afterwards, 
listening  at  her  husband's  door,  unwilling  to 
disturb  him  lest  he  should  be  asleep  "  I 
do  believe  missis  was  crying,"  said  the 
woman,  and  such  a  display  of  weakness  on 
the  part  of  one  whom  they  considered  a 
character  of  adamant,  created  much  consterna- 
tion in   the  world    below  stairs.     Then   she 
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ordered  the  carriage,  and  drove  off  with  no 
fixed  purpose  of  consulting  him,  but  with 
some  vague  hope  of  catching  Dr.  Gripe  at 
his  own  residence.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
eminent  man  was  earning  his  guineas  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town,  but  Mrs.  Dennison  felt 
anxious,  uneasy,  perhaps  a  little  remorseful, 
and  could  not  rest. 

Too  late,  she  saw  how  completely,  for  more 
than  half  a  lifetime,  she  had  ignored  and 
thrown  away  the  comfort  at  least,  if  not  the 
happiness  she  might  have  enjoyed,  visiting  on 
the  kindly  nature  that  was  linked  to  hers 
those  petty  vexations  for  which  it  was  in  no 
way  answerable  ;  that  constant  irritation  which 
sprang  from  her  own  morbid  temperament 
and  unemployed  mind.  She  would  have 
worked  for  him  in  the  fields  and  welcome, 
had  she  not  been  born  a  lady,  and  under  such 
necessity  would  probably  have  been  a  healthier 
and  a  happier  woman.  She  would  have 
endured  privation  for  his  sake  cheerfully 
enough,  and  was  indeed  capable  of  making 
any  sacrifice  on  his  behalf,  except  the  indul- 
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gence  of  bitter  words  in  which  to  couch  un- 
kind and  unworthy  thoughts.  All  this  seemed 
to  dawn  on  her  now  for  the  first  time,  when 
it  was  too  late. 

Oh  !  if  we  could  but  speak  with  them  across 
the  narrow  river  !  If  we  could  but  make  those 
shadows  hear,  yonder  where  they  flit  vaguely 
through  the  gloom  on  the  other  bank,  telling 
them  how  we  loved  them,  though  they  never 
knew  it,  though  we  never  knew  it  ourselves 
till  we  came  home  and  saw  the  empty  chair 
by  the  fire,  the  picture  with  its  face  turned  to 
the  wall.  But  no  ;  they  waver  and  pass  before 
our  eyes,  cold,  cruel,  insensible,  pitiless  surely 
of  our  anguish,  and  careless  of  our  remorse. 
In  the  stillness  of  their  rest,  have  they  ever 
spared  a  thought  for  our  desolation  1  have 
they  ever  joined  their  entreaties  to  ours,  when 
we  prayed  our  hearts  out  that  they  might  visit 
us  once  again  X 

If  they  could  only  come  back !  were  it  but 
for  a  day,  an  hour !  we  would  be  so  fond,  so 
patient,  so  forbearing ;  never  again  should 
they  have   cause   to   doubt  the  love  that  is 
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straining  even  now  to  reach  them  beyond  the 
grave ! 

It  was  nearly  dusk  when  Aunt  Emily  re- 
turned from  her  drive,  and  again  visited  her 
husband's  room.  He  was  extended  on  the 
sofa  in  the  same  attitude  as  if  he  had  not 
moved  a  limb  since  she  left  him,  and,  though 
in  the  fading  light  she  could  not  detect  any 
great  change  on  his  face,  there  was  something 
sadly  ominous  in  the  weak  tones  that  wel- 
comed her  return. 

"  Is  that  you,  Emily  \ "  said  the  failing 
voice ;  "  I  am  glad  you  went  out  in  the  carriage, 
the  fresh  air  will  do  you  good,  and,  Emily,  I 
am  glad  you  have  not  stayed  away  very 
long." 

"Are  you  really  glad  to  have  me  with 
you  \ "  faltered  Mrs.  Dennison,  lifting  her 
husband's  wasted  hand  to  her  lips  and  burst- 
ing into  tears.  "  Oh  !  John,  you're  worse  to- 
night !  I've  been  to  the  doctor's.  I  left  word 
he  was  to  come  here  the  moment  he  got 
home." 

Uncle  John  shook  his  head.    "  You've  tried 
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to  do  all  you  can,  I  am  quite  sure,"  said  he, 
" and  Gripe  has  tried  to  do  all  he  cant.  I 
don't  like  keeping  the  servants  out  of  bed, 
but  one  must  stay  up  to-night  in  case  I  want 
to  send  a  note  or  message.  Come  and  sit 
here.  I  can  hardly  see  you,  it's  so  dark,  and 
my  eyes  are  getting  so  dim.  How  did  you 
think  the  wedding  went  off?  Didn't  Annie 
look  well?" 

But  Mrs.  Dennison  had  no  interest  to  spare 
for  Annie  or  the  wedding. 

"  John,"  she  murmured,  "  I've  something  to 
say  to  you ;  only  you  seem  so  weak  and  ill  I 
am  almost  afraid." 

"  Say  it,  my  dear,"  was  the  answer ;  "  per- 
haps this  time  to-morrow  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  listen." 

She  kept  her  tears  down,  holding  him  tight 
by  the  hand. 

"  John,"  she  whispered,  "  I  have  thought  a 
great  deal  about  you  and  me  lately.  I  might 
have  made  you  a  much  better  wife.  I  see  it 
now  as  I  never  saw  it  before ;  that  we  haven't 
been  happier  together,  has  been  my  fault." 

N  2 
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"  Tve  been  happy  enough !  "  answered  kind 
Uncle  John.  "  Far  happier  than  I  deserved. 
A  little  tiff  now  and  then  means  nothing,  and 
a  quick  temper  is  very  different  from  a  bad 
heart." 

He  was  not  thinking,  though  she  was,  of  days 
and  weeks  spent  in  sullen  estrangement,  of 
sarcasm  before  equals,  and  rebuke  before  in- 
feriors, of  outrage  offered  by  feminine  violence, 
and  insult  pointed  by  feminine  ingenuity,  that 
could  therefore  neither  be  resented  nor  re- 
turned. He  had  forgiven  rone  offence  after 
another  almost  as  soon  as  committed,  and  the 
offender,  thinking  it  all  over  now,  would  have 
washed  them  out  willingly  in  her  blood ! 

"  Oh  !  John,"  she  continued,  in  a  choking 
voice,  "  I  am  afraid  you  would  have  been 
happier  with  anybody  than  with  me  ! ' 

There  was  too  little  light  to  detect  it  on  his 
features,  but  something  of  the  old  quaint 
humour  vibrated  in  his  tone,  while  he  re- 
plied, 

"  Never  think  it,  dear !  Haven't  I  often  told 
you  that  I  am  convinced,  if  we  only  knew  it, 
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one  fellow's  wife  is  just  as  tiresome  as  another 
fellow's  X  And  the  same  rule  applies  to  hus- 
bands you  may  be  sure.  No,  my  dear,  we  didn't 
jog  on  so  badly  after  all." 

"But  we'll  jog  on  much  better  in  future," 
exclaimed  his  wife,  smiling  through  her  tears, 
and  Uncle  John  characteristically  unwilling  to 
damp  so  comforting  an  anticipation,  was  glad 
that  in  the  increasing  darkness  she  could  not 
see  his  face. 

He  knew  the  end  drew  very  near,  knew  that 
it  was  now  a  mere  question  of  how  long  his 
strength  would  hold  out,  as  he  groped  feebly 
under  the  sofa  cushions  for  a  note  he  had 
written  two  days  ago,  while  his  fingers  could 
hold  a  pen,  and  that  he  kept  by  him  to  be  sent 
off  in  his  extremity,  to  the  oldest  friend  he  had 
in  the  world. 

It  was  addressed  t:  Major-General  Pike," 
and  consisted  but  of  two  lines,  summoning  that 
officer  to  come  and  see  the  writer  "  through  it, 
like  a  staunch  old  comrade  as  he  was !  " 

When  Gripe  arrived,  which  he  did  sooner 
than  might  have  been  expected,  raising  a  ques- 
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tion  whereon  we  need  not  now  enter,  viz., 
"When  do  doctors  dine?"  he  ordered  his 
patient  to  be  put  to  bed  at  once.  That  he 
thought  ill  of  the  case  I  gather  from  his  sub- 
sequent proceedings,  rather  than  from  the 
conversation  he  held  with  Mrs.  Dennison  in 
the  back  drawing-room,  looking  bare  and 
comfortless  after  its  reception  of  company  for 
the  wedding-breakfast.  To  her  eager  inquiries, 
he  returned  answers  that, if  unsatisfactory,  were 
scarcely  alarming.  "He  should  not  change 
the  medicine,"  he  said.  "  Their  patient  was 
very  composed  and  tranquil.  But  for  great 
prostration,  there  seemed  no  immediate  danger. 
Mrs.  Dennison  had  better  endeavour  to  get 
some  rest,  at  any  rate  during  the  first  portion 
of  the  night.  He  would  send  in  a  nurse  she 
might  thoroughly  depend  upon — and — that 
was  all  he  could  do  at  present.  He  would 
look  in,  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning,  of 
course." 

But  directly  he  got  home,  he  despatched 
his  own  servant  in  a  cab  with  the  following 
missive. 
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"  Mrs.  Laxton, 

"  Please  accompany  the  bearer  at  once,  to 
watch  a  case  requiring  the  greatest  care.  You 
shall  be  relieved  to-morrow  morning.  Imme- 
diate.    Very  critical. 

'•Archibald  Gripe.'' 

Then  he  attacked  a  warmed-up  cutlet  that 
had  been  ready  since  seven,  bolting  it  much 
faster  than  he  would  have  allowed  a  patient  to 
eat,  swallowed  two  glasses  of  the  best  sherry 
in  London,  and  was  off  again  with  a  tired 
coachman  and  fresh  pair  of  horses,  to  launch 
on  society  a  little  marquis,  who  came  squalling 
into  the  cold  as  befits  equally  the  tattered 
beggar's  brat  and  him  whom  the  ardens 
jpwrpura  vestit. 

Nobody  works  so  hard  as  a  clever  doctor 
during  the  day.  Nobody,  not  even  a  good 
clergyman,  ought  to  lie  down  with  more  self- 
satisfaction  at  night. 

Laura,  too,  had  found  by  this  time,  that  to 
be  busy  was  at  least  to  dull  the  shafts  of 
memory,    and  baffle    the    attacks   of    regret. 
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With  Annie  Dennison's  recommendation,  she 
had  gained  her  footing  in  a  line  of  business 
that  seemed  especially  fitted  for  her  peculiar 
faculties  and  disposition.  She  was  so  quiet, 
so  courageous,  so  imperturbable  ;  invincible  by 
fatigue,  not  sensitive  to  a  sufferer's  pangs,  clear- 
headed, firm,  and  an  unflinching  disciplinarian. 
The  first  doctor  who  employed  her  vowed  he 
had  discovered  a  treasure,  and  she  soon  found 
herself  with  "  her  hands  full,"  as  she  expressed 
it,  "  and  money  in  both  pockets." 

She  lived  in  a  neat  and  comfortable  apart- 
ment now,  containing  for  its  only  ornament  the 
engraving  of  a  church  bearing  some  fancied 
resemblance  nobody  else  could  have  detected, 
to  that  in  which  Lexley  used  to  officiate  in  the 
days  that  were  gone  like  a  dream.  She  had 
hopes,  however,  of  soon  purchasing  a  piano- 
forte. So  she  must  have  been  easier  than 
heretofore,  both  in  miud  and  circumstances. 
She  had  come  home  for  supper  and  bed  when 
the  doctor's  servant  arrived  with  his  imperative 
message,  but  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  so 
cutting  a  slice  from  the  loaf,  she  drank  a  glass 
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of  fair  water,  washed  her  face  and  hands, 
smoothed  the  beautiful  brown  hair,  and  put- 
ting on  a  pair  of  fresh  gloves,  announced  her- 
self ready  to  depart.  Laura's  glances,  though 
far-seeing  as  a  hawk's,  wore  that  soft,  bewilder- 
ing expression  we  so  often  observe  in  eyes  of 
defective  vision,  and  she  had  a  way  of  looking 
at  people  as  if  she  saw  miles  beyond  them, 
not  without  its  effect.  The  doctor's  servant, 
coming  under  the  range  of  those  deep  grey 
orbs,  felt  this  was  quite  an  unusual  specimen 
of  a  sick-nurse,  and  although  he  was  a  man  of 
considerable  presence  and  self-esteem,  who 
would  have  accosted  an  archbishop  without 
the  slightest  diffidence,  the  small-talk  with 
which  he  intended  to  beguile  their  drive  in  the 
cab,  froze  into  respectful  silence  on  his  lips. 

Laura  was  so  accustomed  to  expeditions  of 
a  like  nature  that  till  the  vehicle  drew  up  at 
the  well-known  door  in  Guelph  Street,  she  had 
not  given  a  thought  to  the  identity  of  the 
patient  she  was  summoned  to  attend.  In  her 
mind  the  individual  was  wholly  merged  in  the 
case — "immediate    and    critical" — but    now 
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before  the  very  portals  of  a  house  that  had 
been  almost  home,  the  difficulty  of  her  position 
flashed  upon  her  at  a  glance.  To  be  recog- 
nised was  to  undo  all  that  she  had  effected 
through  sufferings  and  sacrifices  she  alone 
could  realise.  To  be  recognised  was  to  unite 
once  more  the  link  it  had  cost  her  so  much  to 
sever,  at  the  penalty  of  exposing  Lexley  to 
the  shame  she  had  been  breaking  her  heart  to 
screen  him  from.  But  he  would  hear  of  her. 
He  was  in  London.  Perhaps  she  might  even 
see  him  !  Besides,  there  was  human  life  at 
stake.  It  was  too  late  to  go  back  now,  and 
while  these  considerations  chased  each  other 
through  her  brain,  the  cab  drove  off,  and  she 
found  herself  following  a  sleepy,  sorrowful 
servant  with  noiseless  footsteps  towards  the 
death- chamber  of  Uncle  John. 

Walking  softly  to  his  bed-side,  and  peering 
through  the  curtains,  her  experience  did  not 
fail  to  tell  her  that  human  aid  was  too  late, 
that  human  care  could  be  of  no  avail.  Laura 
had  been  present  at  enough  death-beds  to 
recognise   most  of  those  forms  in  which  the 
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pitying  Angel  comes  with  his  bond  of 
acquittance  and  release.  She  conld  not  mis- 
take the  dim  but  earnest  eye,  the  fallen  cheek, 
the  parted  lips,  the  involuntary  movement  of 
the  wasted  hand  that  lay  outside  the  counter- 
pane ;  above  all,  the  placid  consciousness  of 
approaching  rest  stealing  down  like  a  mist 
over  the  pale  face,  forerunner  ot  that  perfect 
peace  which  would  stamp  it  with  the  seal  of 
immortality  before  to-morrow's  dawn  should 
brighten  into  day. 

It  was  all  over  with  Uncle  John  in  this 
world.  She  could  have  cried,  but  that  tears 
were  so  useless  and  unprofessional. 

She  need  not  have  feared  recognition,  even 
without  the  thick  veil  falling  from  the  bonnet 
she  would  not  therefore  remove.  The  servant 
left  her  without  a  sign  that  betrayed  he  had 
ever  seen  her  in  his  life.  Aunt  Emily,  who 
went  to  lie  down  three  hours  before,  had  not 
been  disturbed  by  her  dying  husband's  express 
desire.  The  only  other  watcher  was  an  elderly 
man  who  sat  by  the  bed-side,  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  denoting  by  his  attitude 
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that  he  struggled  fiercely  against  emotion,  and 
kept  it  down. 

In  the  trenches  at  Sebastopol,  on  the  hard- 
fought   fields    of    the    Crimea,    through    the 
sweltering  marches  and  rapid  combinations  of 
the   mutiny,  Pike  had  seen   many  an  honest 
fellow  perish  of  fever  in  camp,  or  go  down  by 
a  soldier's  death  in  the  field.     He  had  been 
little  impressed  with  their  fate,  perhaps  because 
at  any  moment  it  might  be  his  own.     Sturdy, 
uncompromising,  rough   in  manner,  blunt  of 
speech,  and  stern  even  to  severity  in  matters 
of  discipline,  he  might  have  been  thought,  on 
service,    a   man   devoid  of  feeling;    but   the 
General  was  not  on  service  now,  and  sitting 
by  his  old  friend's  death-bed,  no  woman's  heart 
could   have    been    sorer    than  the   brave   old 
soldier's,  no  woman's  tears  could  have  been 
more  difficult  to  keep  back.     Were  they  not 
schoolfellows  at  Eton,  subalterns  in  the  same 
regiment,  sworn   friends  in  many  a  perilous 
adventure,  many  a  venial  scrape  \     Had  they 
not  pulled  each  other  through  every  kind  of 
difficulty,  from  a  tired  horse  in  a  ditch  to  a 
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scheming  harpy  in  a  ball-dress,  from  an  empty 
cartridge-case  to  a  protested  bill  \  And  must 
he  sit  there  idle,  and  watch  John  Dennison 
drifting  gradually,  surely,  silently  out  to  the 
dark  sea,  nor  move  a  finger  to  help  him  at  his 
need  \  It  vexed  him.  It  angered  him.  He 
lifted  his  head  with  an  impatient  gesture,  and 
would  have  risen  to  vent  some  of  his  irritation 
on  the  nurse,  but  that  the  dying  man's  kind 
eyes  travelled  round  to  his  face,  and  the  poor 
pale  hand,  once  so  strong  on  an  oar,  so  light 
on  a  bridle,  fell  like  a  leaf  on  his  arm. 

"Don't  go,"  said  Uncle  John,  in  a  calm 
voice,  though  very  weak  and  low  ;  "  I  shall 
not  be  long  about  it,  but  you  must  stay  for  the 
finish.  I  can't  do  without  you,  dear  old 
friend,  when  we  come  to  the  run-in  !  " 

"  Is  there  no  hope  %  "  gasped  the  General, 
in  a  hoarse  thick  whisper.  "  Dear  old  man  ! 
You  were  always  the  pluckiest  fellow  in  the 
regiment !  Can't  you  harden  your  heart,  just 
for  one  more  spurt,  and  get  over  it  I " 

Uncle  John  smiled  feebly.  "I  shall  get 
over  it,"  he  said ;  "  but  it  will  be  to  reach  the 
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other  side.  What  is  it  after  all,  old  friend  \ 
I  am  only  going  on  a  little  in  advance.  Yon 
will  follow  long  before  yon  have  forgotten  me, 
and  we  shall  meet  again." 

"  I  trust  in  the  Lord  we  may !  "  responded 
the  General,   and  I    am  afraid  he  muttered 

below  his  breath,  "  It's  d d  hard  lines 

we  don't." 

"  Yon'll  get  there,  never  fear,"  continued 
the  dying  man,  with  a  bright  smile.  "You 
know  hoiv,  and  you  know  why  they  let  such 
poor  black  sheep  as  you  and  me  in,  if  we  only 
hope,  and  try,  and  pray  to  do  better.  I  say, 
old  fellow,  you'll  often  think  of  me,  won't 
you  X  After  a  good  run  sometimes,  and  on 
fine  soft  spring  mornings,  riding  to  covert." 

The  General  made  no  answer.  There  was 
a  lump  in  his  throat,  and  his  eyes  were  full  of 
tears. 

"I've  left  you  Magnate.  I  hope  you'll 
have  many  a  good  day  out  of  him.  I  remem- 
bered you  liked  the  horse  when  you  bought 
him  for  me.  Put  a  light  bridle  in  his  mouth, 
and  he'll  never  turn   his  head.     There  was 
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something  else  I  wanted  to  say.  Yes,  I  have 
it.  Keep  an  eye  on  that  boy  Perigord,  when 
he  goes  into  the  army.  They've  sent  him  to 
Germany  to  be  coached.  It's  a  good  lad,  but 
wildish.  Look  after  him  a  little  for  my 
sake." 

The  other  protested  that  he  would  keep  as 
tight  a  hand  on  the  youth  as  if  he  were  his 
own  son. 

"  You're  one  of  my  executors,"  continued 
Dennison.  "You've  not  forgotten  it,  I  dare 
say.  There  are  some  poor  old  folks  at  the 
Priors  we  mustn't  leave  to  starve.  I've  pro- 
vided for  that,  but  any  time  you  are  down  at 
Middleton  go  over  and  say  a  kind  word  to 
them  from  me.  They  like  the  sort  of  thing, 
and  it  does  them  good.  I've  left  Emily  very 
comfortable.  You'll  have  no  trouble  with  the 
lawyers,  but  I  can  trust  you,  I  know,  to  make 
everything  as  easy  for  her  as  possible.  Emily 
has  always  been  used  to  having  things  her  own 
way.  This  is  a  long  story — like  one  of  old 
Marchare's  after  mess.  I  don't  know  if  you're 
tired,  I  am.     Who's  that  in  the  room  I  " 
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"  Only  the  nurse,"  answered  Pike.     "  Some- 
body Gripe  sent  in." 

"  Gripe  is  a  good  judge,"  replied  Uncle 
John,  in  so  strong  a  voice  as  would  have  been 
more  encouraging  but  for  the  faint  whisper 
to  which  it  immediately  fell.  "  He  saw  it  was 
all  up  this  evening.  Tell  her  to  wait  in  the 
next  room  ;  and  make  them  bring  her  some 
tea  or  whatever  she  likes.  It  must  be  dull 
work  for  her,  poor  thing !  It's  not  a  very  lively 
job  for  you  !  " 

The  General  made  no  answer.  His  face 
was  turned  away.  He  was  ashamed  to  let  his 
old  friend  see  how  completely  he  had  broken 
down. 

In  fainter  accents,  and  with  obvious  effort, 
Uncle  John  continued  his  directions. 

"  Mrs.  Parkes  is  to  have  the  cottage  rent 
free,  and  old  Veal  must  not  be  turned  out  of 
his  farm.  I've  left  something  to  be  divided 
among  the  servants,  and  pensioned  off  three. 
Tiptop  is  to  live  idle  in  the  paddock  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  Oh  !  write  and  tell  Foster  I 
arranged  about  enclosing  the  Osiers  before  I 
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was  ill.  There's  nothing  else,  I  think.  No  ; 
it's  all  off  my  mind  now.  I'm  like  a  fellow 
who  has  got  his  portmanteau  packed  and 
nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  the  train.  I  say,  1 
wonder  where  I  shall  be  this  time  to-morrow." 

"  In  Heaven  !  "  blurted  the  General.  "  If 
ijoiire  not  good  enough  I  don't  know  who  is !  " 

"  Good  enough  !  "  repeated  the  other.  "  If 
you  only  knew,  my  dear  old  friend,  how  weak, 
how  selfish,  how  ungrateful,  how  wicked  I 
have  often  been.  And  yet  I  hope  and  I 
trust — and,  somehow,  I  don't  feel  so  much 
afraid.  It's  not  so  terrible  as  I  thought. 
Thank  you  for  coming,  old  friend !  I  can  face 
it  better  with  you  to  back  me  up.  I  hope  it's 
not  wrong,  but  I  had  rather  have  you  with  me 
at  this  moment  than  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury." 

With  an  aching  heart  the  General  returned 
the  pressure  of  the  kind  hand  he  held. 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  see  poor  Harry,"  continued 
the  weak  voice,  falling  fainter  and  fainter,  as 
the  controlling  mind  began  to  wander,  drifting, 
as  it  were,  from  its  moorings,  with  the  ebb  of 
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an  inevitable  tide,  "and  Fitzjames,  and  dear 
little  Bankes,  who  died  when  you  got  your 
promotion.  I'll  tell  them  we  often  talked 
about  them  down  here.  It's  getting  very 
dark.  Don't  go,  Pike.  They  might  tell 
Emily  now.  She'd  be  disappointed  not  to  say 
good-bye.  It's  very  late.  I'm  so  tired  I  can 
hardly  keep  my  eyes  open.  Have  they  sent 
the  horses  on  %  Good-night,  Pike ;  good- 
night, everybody.  I'm  to  be  called  at  day- 
break !  Don't  be  late,  Pike.  God  bless  you. 
Good-night!" 

Laura  had  already  hastened  to  Mrs.  Denni- 
son's  room,  and  tapped  at  the  door.  Aunt 
Emily,  who  was  trying  in  vain  to  sleep,  hoping, 
to  do  her  justice,  that  she  might  thus  gain 
strength  for  many  a  future  night-watch  by  her 
husband's  bed,  leapt  to  her  feet  in  an  instant, 
and  hurried  down  to  the  death-chamber, 
scarcely  noticing  the  messenger,  mistaking 
her,  indeed,  in  the  dimly-lighted  passage  for 
one  of  her  own  servants. 

Pike  rose  on  her  entrance  and  yielded  her 
his  place,  for  the  hand  he  held  had  no  pulsa- 
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tion  in  it  now,  and  a  finer  ear  than  the 
General's  could  not  have  detected  whether  or 
no  respiration  had  wholly  ceased,  that  the 
spirit  sublimed  from  its  earthly  covering, 
might  return  to  God. 

But  Laura  knew  that  her  ministrations 
could  be  of  no  further  use,  and  so  with  wet 
eyes  and  an  aching  heart,  departed  noiseless 
and  unrecognized  as  she  came. 

Sadly,  solemnly,  in  unutterable  sorrow,  and 
unspoken  prayer,  the  wife  and  the  comrade 
watched  by  his  senseless  form  who  had  been 
the  kindest  of  husbands,  and  the  best  of 
friends. 

Aunt  Emily  was  persuaded  that,  although 
his  eyes  were  fixed  and  dim,  she  had  caught 
the  last  pressure  of  his  hand ;  that  when  the 
grey  light  of  morning,  stealing  through  the 
window-curtains,  settled  on  the  pale  fixed 
face,  a  farewell  smile  for  her  was  lingering 
in  the  calm  features  of  the  dead. 

Perhaps  she  was  right.  It  would  have 
been  cruel  to  undeceive  her  if  she  was 
wrong. 

o2 
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So  the  dawn  flushed  and  brightened,  the 
day  woke  up,  and  fifty  paces  off,  round  the 
corner,  a  bird  began  to  sing  in  the  gardens  of 
Guelph  Square. 
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RESTORED. 

Laura  stole  quietly  into  the  street,  and  lifting 
her  veil  that  she  might  drink  in  long  deep 
breaths  of  the  fresh  morning  air,  paced  slowly 
the  deserted  pavement,  thinking  of  many 
things. 

From  Homer  downwards  (and  what  a  long 
way  it  is  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill !),  poets 
of  every  grade  have  sung  the  praises  of  rosy- 
fingered  Aurora,  as  if  she  were  indeed  the  god- 
dess of  good  spirits,  good  humour,  hope,  happi- 
ness, and  enjoyment !  Now  to  my  mind,  and,  I 
think,  on  reflection,  many  late  sitters-up  and 
early  risers  will  agree  with  me,  the  hour  of 
dawn,  as  it  is  the  coldest,  seems  also  the  most 
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melancholy  of  the  twenty-four.  I  am  not 
alluding  to  those  early  stirrers,  who,  I01112; 
before  the  conclusion  of  their  natural  rest,  are 
either  unbreakfasted  or  have  eaten  a  bad 
breakfast  with  little  appetite ;  nor  do  1  expect 
sympathy  from  that  roysterer,  who,  having 
supped  heartily,  not  without  champagne,  at 
midnight,  puts  his  fifth  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and 
faces  daybreak  with  undefeated  cheerfulness, 
stalking  home  to  a  bed  he  has  no  intention 
of  leaving  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
But  I  imagine  that,  insisting  on  the  mournful- 
ness  of  "  morning,"  I  express  the  sentiments 
of  most  men  and  women,  who,  watching, 
travelling,  or  keeping  any  other  necessary  vigil, 
have  found  themselves  compelled  to  see  the 
sun  rise,  when  they  would  much  rather  have 
been  fast  asleep  between  closed  curtains  in  a 
darkened  room. 

Desire,  it  has  been  said,  springs  from  separa- 
tion. Thus,  I  think,  some  of  our  strongest 
feelings  are  called  forth  by  contrast.  There 
is  much  deep  and  painful  truth  in  the  senti- 
ment of  Byron's  beautiful  lines. 
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"  But  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree, 
Which  living  waves,  where  thou  did'st  cease  to  live; 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive. 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise  and  the  Spring 
Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive, 
With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 
I  turned  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could  not 
bring." 

So  when  the  conscience  is  stained  by  guilt, 
is  there  not  reproach  in  the  pure  clear  morn- 
ing sky?  So  when  the  heart  is  heavy  for 
grief,  is  there  not  a  mockery  in  the  bird  with 
its  morning  carol,  the  breeze  with  its  morning 
freshness,  and  earth  herself  with  her  smiling 
morning  face  ?  A  man  looks  at  the  moon, 
and  sighs  for  that  which  might  be ;  but  he 
turns  away  from  the  dawn,  with  a  groan  for 
that  which  can  never  be  again ! 

There  are  rolling  clouds  about  the  car  of 
Eos,  Goddess  of  Morning,  but  Mnemosyne, 
Goddess  of  Memory,  sits  dim  and  indistinct 
among  the  vapours ;  dimmer  and  more  in- 
distinct that  we  are  looking  for  her  through 
a  mist  of  tears. 

Laura's  eyes  turned  wistfully  to  the  dappled 
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clouds,  rose-tinted  with  beams,  that  far  below 
the  lofty  wall  of  houses,  were  already  break- 
ing in  splinters  of  fire  along  the  horizon,  and 
wondered  if  ever  again  she  would  feel  the 
dead  weight  lifted  from  her  heart,  find  hope 
in  the  sunrise,  happiness  in  the  brightening 
day.  The  risk  she  had  lately  run  seemed  but 
to  have  fed  her  fierce  longing,  sharpened  her 
cruel  hunger,  to  look  in  Lexley's  face  once 
more. 

On  just  such  a  morning  she  remembered 
travelling  with  him,  a  week  after  their  mar- 
riage, in  an  open  carriage  by  themselves, 
among  the  Welsh  mountains.  She  could  see 
his  kind  eyes  bent  down  to  meet  her  own. 
She  could  hear  his  earnest  voice  repeating  for 
the  twentieth  time  the  old  fond  tale. 

"  Dearest,"  it  whispered,  "  I  have  been  a 
happy  and  a  prosperous  man,  but  I  never 
believed  life  had  anything  to  offer  equal  to 
this!  You  have  shown  me  that  there  is  a 
Heaven  here  on  earth.  God  forbid  I  should 
ever  have  to  learn  the  lesson  it  is  my  weekly 
duty  to  teach,  that  there  is  no  unalloyed 
happiness  on  this  side  the  grave  !  " 
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Had  he  learned  the  lesson  now,  she  won- 
dered, and  how  had  he  accepted  it  I  Was  the 
trial  too  severe  ?  Had  he  endured  it  with 
the  courage  of  a  brave  man,  the  resignation 
of  a  good  one  \  Or  had  he  broken  down  under 
the  test,  giving  way,  like  many  a  weaker 
nature,  to  unavailing  complaints,  or  sinking  in 
a  sullen  helpless  despair  \  Oh  !  no,  she  prayed 
not !  She  trusted  not !  And  yet  she  did  not 
quite  wish  him  to  bear  it,  as  well  as  she 
hoped  ! 

And  what  was  left  for  her  ?  A  loveless 
life  of  endless  drudgery,  of  unavailing  effort, 
of  solitude,  repining,  and  woe ! 

She  saw  herself  going  down  into  the  future 
a  middle-aged  woman,  with  grey  hair,  whose 
comeliness  had  departed  as  the  colour  fades 
out  of  a  flower  in  the  dark,  watching  by  the 
sick  beds  of  those  who  would  consider  gold, 
if  not  silver,  an  equivalent  for  offices  and 
attentions  that  might  tax  the  purest  friend- 
ship, the  sincerest  love.  She  saw  herself 
sallying  forth,  morning  after  morning,  to  the 
uncongenial  task,  returning  day  after  day  from 
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the  irksome  labour,  wasting-  health  and 
strength,  devoting  life  and  limb,  and  all  for 
what  \ 

The  unaccustomed  tears  rose  in  her  eyes 
while  an  angel  whispered  at  her  heart — "  It 
is  for  his  sake !  " 

Yes,  for  his  sake,  to  whom  she  had  given 
the  mature  love  of  her  womanhood,  to  whose 
honour  she  had  willingly  offered  up  her  own 
happiness,  learning  in  her  cruel  sacrifice  the 
great  lesson  that  teaches  how  earthly  affection 
for  the  one,  expanding  into  benevolence  for 
the  many,  rises  at  last  into  noble  adoration  for 
the  Maker  and  Protector  of  all. 

"  At  least,"  she  thought,  "  though  it  be  but 
an  atom  in  the  great  Scheme,  this  lonely,  love- 
less life  will  not  have  been  wasted,  and  if  T 
am  permitted  to  form  a  link,  however  trifling, 
in  the  great  chain  of  brotherhood  that  makes 
the  world  happier,  purer,  better,  it  little 
matters  what  becomes  of  the  poor  unit  Me.  I 
can  lift  my  eyes  fearlessly  to  Heaven,  and  say 
from  a  truthful  heart — Thy  will  be  done  !  " 

The  birds  were  singing  merrily  now,  in  full 
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chorus,  among  the  trees  and  bushes  of  Guelph 
Square.  The  morning  sunshine  was  gilding- 
chimneys  and  house-tops.  A  fresh  westerly 
breeze  was  wafting  into  London  the  man) 
perfumes  of  Spring,  and  Laura,  lifting  her 
own  fair  face  to  meet  the  smile  of  morning,, 
felt  like  the  Ancient  Mariner  when  he  learned 
to  pray,  that  a  weight  was  taken  off  her 
heart. 

The  milkman  had  already  begun  his  rounds. 
It  was  later  than  she  thought,  too  late  to  go 
to  bed  now.  She  had  not  seen  a  bit  of  green 
for  months ;  she  would  compass  Guelph 
Square  once,  the  walk  would  do  her  good, 
and  then,  striking  into  one  of  the  great 
eastern  thoroughfares,  make  her  way  home. 

Guelph  Square  looked  very  tempting,  with 
its  gardens  bursting  into  that  tender  green 
foliage  which  is  the  most  becoming  garb  of 
Spring.  Laura  made  its  circuit  more  than 
once,  and  emerging  on  her  homeward  thorough- 
fare, found  the  day  so  far  advanced  that  she 
was  glad  to  hail  an  early  omnibus,  lumbering 
along  empty  and  solitary,  towards  the  City. 
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Lowering  her  veil  she  passed  through  to 
take  her  seat  at  the  far  end,  under  an  adver- 
tisement of  some  unknown  article,  spelt  with 
all  the  consonants  in  the  alphabet. 

The  pace  of  an  omnibus  is,  in  my  opinion, 
most  distressing  to  inside  passengers  ;  alterna- 
ting, as  it  does,  between  a  lumber  and  a  jolt. 
The  annoyance,  too,  of  continual  stoppages  to 
take  up  and  set  down  fares,  is  enhanced  for 
persons  of  irritable  disposition,  by  the  inscru- 
table conduct  of  that  functionary  on  the  step, 
who  seems  always  about  to  perform  some 
acrobatic  feat  or  practical  joke,  which,  pro- 
vokingly,  never  comes  off.  When  empty, 
there  is  something  inexpressibly  depressing  in 
the  contemplation  of  its  dirty  floor-cloth  and 
stuffy  plush  cushions ;  when  full  as  that  became 
in  which  Laura  was  seated  long  before  she 
had  done  with  it,  there  seems  united  in  this 
ingenious  contrivance  the  maximum  of  dis- 
comfort with  the  minimum  of  despatch.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  you  suffer  most  from 
your  next  neighbour's  elbows  or  your  opposite 
neighbour's  knees,  till,  pulled  up  with  a  jerk 
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that  jumbles  you  all  into  a  promiscuous  heap, 
you  decide  there  is  little  to  choose  between 
any  of  the  angular  articulations  that  provide 
flexibility  for  the  human  frame. 

Your  eyes,  too,  are  subject  to  a  like  constraint 
with  your  limbs.  If  they  meet  the  conductor's, 
he  immediately  insists  on  stopping  to  set  you 
down.  If  you  glance  to  right  or  left,  those 
on  each  side  place  their  hands  in  a  position  to 
protect  their  pockets ;  if  you  look  across,  the 
lady  opposite  lowers  her  veil  with  an  austere 
frown,  or,  more  alarming  still,  responds  with 
a  bold  stare  and  a  smile !  Discomfited  and 
ashamed,  you  take  refuge  at  last  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  pair  of  worn  black  gloves,  an 
umbrella,  and  a  basket. 

Desirable  as  may  be  the  interior  of  this  ark 
for  a  refuge  in  bad  weather,  I  confess  that  on 
a  fine  morning  I  much  prefer  the  outside.  So 
did  Lexley. 

He,  too,  had  been  at  the  house  in  Guelph 
Street,  and  learned  the  sad  tidings  of  Uncle 
John's  decease.  Having  called  the  previous 
evening,  he    received   from    the    servants    so 
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alarming  an  account  of  Mr.  Dennison's  state, 
that  the  image  of  his  kind  friend  lying  on  a 
bed  of  death  haunted  him  through  the  night. 
He  could  not  rest  in  uncertainty,  and  rose 
therefore  with  early  morning,  to  obtain  fresh 
intelligence  and  learn  the  truth.  Thus,  it  fell 
out,  that  he  arrived  at  the  door  in  Guelph 
Street  not  many  minutes  after  Laura  had  left 
it ;  thus,  it  fell  out,  that  mounting  the  very 
omnibus  in  which  she  was  returning  to  the 
City,  he  sat  on  its  roof,  with  the  heel  of  his 
boot  not  many  inches  removed  from  the  fair 
face  he  still  worshipped  so  fondly,  so  devotedly, 
but  that  he  never  hoped  to  see  in  this  world 


again 


i 


In  this  world  ?  No.  To  such  sad  conclusion 
he  seemed  at  last  reconciled.  The  revulsion 
of  feeling  that  succeeded  his  discovery  of  the 
real  truth  in  Middleton  Gaol,  had  been  almost 
as  dangerous  to  reason  as  that  first  crushing 
blow  which  so  prostrated  him,  when  his  judg- 
ment told  him,  though  his  heart  would  not 
believe  it,  that  the  woman  he  loved  was  an 
object  of  scorn,  fallen  too  low  to  be  even  worth 
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contempt.  We  have  seen  how  a  powerful 
nature  and  a  well-balanced  mind  carried  him 
through  both  trials,  and  we  also  know  that 
the  disappointment  of  seeking  her  in  vain 
through  crowded  London,  was  in  proportion 
to  the  unreasonable  exultation  he  had  experi- 
enced, when  he  learned  that  not  only  Laura 
might  still  be  his  own,  but  that  she  had  proved 
herself  worthy,  and  more  than  worthy,  of  the 
place  he  gave  her  in  his  home  and  heart. 
Had  it  not  been  so,  would  she  have  had  that 
place  still  \  His  was  a  mind  that  never  shrank 
from  self-examination,  and  it  had  solved  that 
question  once  for  all.  The  home  1  No. 
The  heart  1  Yes.  He  loved  her  as  only  such 
men  can  love,  and  though  the  shrine  had  been 
ever  so  polluted,  the  image  ever  so  defaced, 
the  incense  he  had  burned  in  the  temple  still 
hung  about  its  ruins,  the  spot  where  he  had 
knelt,  were  it  even  in  the  ignorance  of  idolatry, 
was  still  and  always  must  be  a  border  of  holy 
ground. 

But  when  davs  wore  to  weeks  and  months, 
yet  brought  no  tidings,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
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hope  gave  v>  ;n .  He  could  not  quite  realize 
to  himself  that  she  had  no  means  of  verifying 
Delancy's  death,  and  that  the  same  noble 
sentiment  which  caused  her  to  leave  home 
would  still  keep  her  concealed  from  his  loving 
search.  He  thought  she  must  be  dead,  that 
she  must  have  passed  away  under  a  false 
name  to  an  unknown  grave,  but  even  from 
this  desponding  conclusion  the  sting  was  taken 
out  by  his  belief  that  she  had  only  gone  on  to 
where  he  would  follow  in  due  time ;  that  if 
she  might  never  walk  by  his  side  a  wife  in 
the  sight  of  man,  he  could  fold  her  in  his 
heart  a  wife  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Mourning  her,  as  he  meant  to  do  all  his 
life,  this  was  why  he  had  yesterday  resisted 
Annie's  entreaties  to  attend  the  wedding 
breakfast ;  this  was  why,  sitting  on  the  roof 
of  the  omnibus  in  the  bright  spring  sunshine, 
he  was  thinking  of  her  now. 

There  is  something  in  the  sky  that  suggests 
to  the  rudest  of  us.  we  know  not  why,  a  vague 
yearning  for  the  unknown,  a  vague  perception 
of  the  infinite,  a  vague  consciousness  of  im- 
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mortality.  Turning  his  face  to  heaven,  Lexley 
felt,  surely  as  if  an  angel  had  told  him,  that, 
he  would  see  his  love  again. 

He  little  dreamed  how  soon. 

At  the  next  turning  but  one,  he  bade  the 
driver  set  him  down.  At  the  very  next  turning 
the  omnibus  stopped  for  a  lady  thickly  veiled 
and  dressed  in  black  to  get  out. 

Lexley,  looking  at  the  sky,  would  not  have 
noticed  her,  but  that  while  paying  her  fare, 
she  dropped  a  shilling  in  the  mud,  and  before 
she  could  pick  it  up,  the  conductor,  moved  no 
doubt  by  the  favourable  appearance  of  his 
passenger,  stooped  nimbly  down  to  recover  and 
restore  the  coin. 

"  Thank  you !  "  said  Laura,  nothing  more. 
But  Lexley,  starting  as  if  he  was  shot,  jumped 
from  the  roof  in  two  bounds,  flung  the  con- 
ductor half-a-crown,  and,  without  waiting  for 
change,  strode  after  the  retreating  figure  of  the 
lady  in  black,  fast  as  his  long  legs  would 
carry  him. 

"  Bill,  did  ye  see  that ! "  said  the  last-named 
functionary  to  his  coadjutor  on  the  box,  biting 

vol.  in.  p 
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at  the  same  time  the  half-crown  he  had  caught 
with  much  dexterity,  to  satisfy  himself  it  was 
genuine,  and  winking  freely,  while  the  vehicle 
rolled  on. 

Subsequently,  over  a  pint  of  beer,  he  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  at  greater  length  on  the 
whole  proceeding.  I  regret  to  say  it  was  by 
no  means  nattering  to  the  morals  of  the 
Established  Church. 

Turning  down  the  bye-street  that  led  to  her 
home,  Laura  was  aware  of  hasty  footsteps 
following  in  pursuit.  Looking  back  she 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  her  husband. 

Yes,  surely  he  was  her  husband,  or  else  when 
the  pavement  seemed  turning  round,  and  she 
held  by  the  area-railings,  lest  she  should  fall, 
why  was  the  kind  voice  in  her  ear,  the  strong 
arm  round  her  waist,  the  loving  eyes  that 
haunted  her  dreams,  looking  fondly,  frankly, 
fearlessly,  into  her  own  1 

They  did  not  rush  into  each  other's  embrace 
with  tears  and  sobs  and  foolish  gestures.  How 
could  they,  with  a  policeman  and  a  pot-boy 
looking  on  1     But  they  walked  soberly  awaj 
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arm-in-arm,  and  Lexley  must  have  told  her  in 
a  few  words  much  that  has  been  here  narrated 
of  their  strange  vicissitudes,  to  account  for  the 
following  observation — 

"Then  it  has  all  to  be  done  over  again, 
darling,  how  delightful  !  And  Algy !  you 
haven't  moved  one  of  the  rose-trees,  from 
under  my  window  at  home  !  " 

The  roses  are  still  blooming,  fresher  and 
fairer  than  ever,  on  the  lawn  before  the  Par- 
sonage. Mrs.  Lexley  tends  them,  no  doubt, 
with  exceeding  care,  but  there  is  a  little  rose- 
bud upstairs,  not  in  a  vase  of  water,  but  in  a 
thing  of  twilling  and  bows  and  laces  called  a 
"  berceaunette ; "  that,  being  the  first  blossom  of 
her  graft,  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  her  time. 
This  prodigy  is  called  Laura,  and  Lexley  firmly 
believes  she  will  grow  up  to  a  piece  of  un- 
rivalled perfection  like  her  mother,  a  queen 
of  women,  as  the  Rose  is  Queen  of  Flowers. 

He  sees  them  both  in  the  light  of  a  love 
that  has  been  tried  in  the  furnace,  to  come  out 
purer,  brighter,  and  more  precious  than  refined 
gold. 
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I  have  culled  the  motto  that  lieads  these 
chapters  from  an  ancient  volume,  containing, 
perhaps,  more  of  the  stuff  out  of  which  ro- 
mance and  fiction  are  fabricated  than  any 
other  book  in  the  world.  As  a  cook  selects 
for  the  stock  from  which  to  make  her  soup, 
good  wholesome  beef,  rich,  succulent,  and  close 
in  fibre,  such  as  will  bear  the  cut-and-come- 
again  of  the  carving-knife,  so  from  the  Morte 
(V Arthur,  many  of  our  greatest  authors  have 
compounded  savoury  dishes  on  which  our  in- 
tellects delight  to  feed ;  one  of  our  greatest 
poets  has  drawn  again  and  again  the  strength 
and  savour  which  renders  the  banquet  he  has 
provided  an  imperishable  feast  for  gods  and 
men. 

Lavish  of  incident,  if  somewhat  wordy  in 
narrative,  grand  in  conception,  if  a  little  tire- 
some in  detail,  noble  in  sentiment,  even  when 
most  exaggerated  in  expression,  this  old-world 
history  seems  an  exponent  of  all  that  Gothic 
fire  and  hardihood  which  Christian  faith 
moulded  into  chivalry.  Anything  finer  and 
more   impracticable   than    the  aspirations    of 
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King  Arthur  in  his  institution  of  the  round 
table,  is  not  to  be  found  in  literature.  That 
"  monarch  bold  "  has  been  for  after  ages  the 
type  of  all  that,  in  its  highest,  purest,  noblest 
sense,  constitutes  The  Gentleman.  In  his 
glorious  scheme  of  banding  together  a  Brother- 
hood, united  in  enterprise, loyalty,  and  devotion, 
for  whom  no  tasks  should  be  too  arduous,  no 
adventures  too  full  of  danger,  are  found  the 
germs  of  every  effort  that  has  since  been  made 
to  instruct  and  benefit  mankind,  from  the 
shaven  Jesuit  crucified  in  China  to  the  frozen 
mariner,  stiff"  and  stark  on  an  ice-berg  with 
his  face  to  the  North  Pole.  The  character  of 
Arthur,  upright,  generous,  unselfish,  incapable 
of  suspicion,  as  of  fear,  is  the  ideal  of  all  we 
most  revere  and  love.  His  history,  and  that 
of  his  knights,  may  be  considered  as  a  parable, 
teaching  men  to  what  lofty  aims  they  ought 
to  soar,  teaching  them  also  to  what  profound 
depths  of  sin  and  sorrow  they  are  prone  to 
sink.  Yes,  Launcelot  and  Tristram  stand 
forth,  one  on  each  side  of  "  the  self-less  stain- 
less king,"  gigantic  figures,  moulded  in  heroic 
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proportions,  to  afford  warning  even  as  they 
compel  admiration,  fallen  because  of  the  very 
qualities  that  raised  them  above  their  fellows, 
dishonoured  in  regard  to  that  very  honour  by 
which  they  set  such  priceless  store.  Alas,  for 
truth  when  Tristram  could  deceive  !  Alas,  for 
loyalty  when  Launcclot  rode  under  shield 
against  his  Lord !  Alas,  for  the  lower,  weaker, 
natures,  whom  these  great  hearts  drew  down 
in  their  disgrace !  Alas,  for  the  girdle  of  steel 
that,  but  for  base  alloy,  was  to  have  compassed 
the  earth  !  Alas,  for  the  flowers  of  chivalry, 
that 

•'  The  trail  of  the  serpent  was  over  them  all !  " 

Yet  what  a  garland  it  was  once !  In  the 
noble  time  before  that  fatal  morning  when 
Guinevere  and  the  court  went  a-maying, 

"  Green-suited,  and  in  plumes  that  mocked  the  May." 

When,  year  by  year,  as  Pentecost  came  round, 
the  sovereign  and  brother-in-arms  gathered 
his  knights  about  him  to  reward  their  exploits, 
hear  their  adventures,  take  counsel  of  their 
experience,  inciting  them  by  precept  and  ex- 
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ample,  to  greater  efforts  and  higher  aims. 
When  the  tournament  glittered  by  day,  and 
the  wine-cup  blushed  at  night ;  when  trum- 
pets pealed  and  minstrels  sang ;  when  knights 
encountered  in  the  saddle,  frankly  as  they 
pledged  each  other  at  the  board;  when  the 
goblet  was  emptied  to  the  dregs,  the  lance 
shivered  to  the  grasp,  while  through  the  mimic 
war,  the  mirthful  revelry,  through  the  tramp 
of  horses,  the  din  of  feasts,  the  rustle  of  silk, 
the  clang  of  steel,  and  the  whispers  of  peerless 
dames,  whose  bright  eyes  travelled  over  all, 
there  still  predominated  the  one  paramount 
rule  of  "  Courtesy,"  which  seemed  indeed  the 
very  essence  and  origin  of  the  whole. 

And  in  what  consisted  this  Courtesy,  this 
Gentleness,  which  every  knight  assumed,  indi- 
genous to  and  inseparable  from  his  very  knight- 
hood1? Was  it  not  courage,  that  feared  no  earthly 
evil  but  shame  \  Humility,  that,  doing  its  best 
and  bravest,  set  its  comrade's  achievements  ever 
before  its  own.  Last  at  the  feast,  first  in  the 
fray,  yielding  the  place  of  honour  to  all,  the  post 
of  danger  to  none  \     Faith,  believing  frankly 
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in  its  brother,  trusting  humbly  in  its  God  \ 
Hope,  aiming  at  the  highest  standard  \  Cha- 
rity, stooping  to  the  lowest  need]  Was  it 
not  indeed  an  effort  after  that  pure  and 
holy  unselfishness  which  centuries  earlier  had 
walked  the  earth  barefoot,  though,  being 
human,  the  imitation  was  therefore  imperfect 
and  fallible,  while  compelled  by  the  needs  of 
the  middle  ages  to  ride  in  steel  \ 

Nobody  can  read  the  Morte  d 'Arthur  with- 
out observing  the  extraordinary  discrepancy 
that  exists  between  the  sentiments  it  incul- 
cates and  the  conduct  of  those  whose  doings 
in  love  and  war  it  records,  approvingly  and 
without  the  slightest  reproach.  This  I  attri- 
bute less  to  the  morals  than  the  manners  of 
the  age  for  which  it  was  composed.  The 
writer,  in  common  with  his  readers,  had 
learned  none  of  those  tricks  of  rhetoric  in 
which  modern  authors,  while  they  insist  strenu- 
ously on  the  fact,  veil  the  shocking  declaration 
that  "we  are  all  naked  under  our  clothes," 
and,  doubtless,  on  occasion,  he  calls  a  spade  a 
spade,  with  a  freedom  against  which  we  can- 
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not  too  strongly  protest.  These  are  mere 
questions  of  detail,  in  no  way  affecting  its  main 
object,  and  but  slightly  detracting  from  the 
sterling  merits  of  the  work.  What  I  insist  on 
is  the  sentiment  that  pervades  the  whole,  the 
high  standard  which  a  gentle  knight  was  ever 
striving  to  attain,  that  combination  of  courage 
and  meekness  of  the  soldier  with  the  Christian, 
which  forms,  if  not  the  most  admirable,  cer- 
tainly the  most  amiable,  and  perhaps  not  the 
least  useful  character  humanity  can  adopt. 

They  gave  and  took  hard  knocks,  these 
grand  old  knights,  but  it  was  rather  to  redress 
wrongs  than,  as  the  quaint  black  letter  English 
expresses  it,  to  "  win  worship."  And  though 
they  fought  like  devils,  they  prayed  like  saints 
behind  their  visors  all  the  time.  A  good  steed, 
a  stout  arm,  and  a  long  sword  constituted  but 
a  part  of  the  warlike  outfit  they  deemed  in- 
complete without  a  pious,  trustful  heart.  Call- 
ing on  God  to  help  them,  they  went  resolutely 
into  battle  against  any  odds,  and  in  all  the 
affairs  of  life  believed  and  acted  up  to  their 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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belief,  that  heaven  was  on  his  side  who  strug- 
gled manfully  for  the  right. 

One  of  these  grim  old  champions  has  em- 
bodied in  two  lines  a  comprehensive  creed  to 
carry  men  triumphantly  through  the  most  peri- 
lous enterprises,  as  to  guide  them  safely  over 
the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  common  life. 

He  will  fail  in  few  of  his  undertakings,  nor 
will  his  heart  sink  under  the  bitterest  reverses 
who  can  say  with  stout  King  Pellinore, 

"  Me  forthinketh,  this  shall  betide,  but  Grod  may  well 
foredoe  destiny! " 


THE   END. 
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